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susequent study. 

Lor the liturgists, I have discovered a Latin manuscript translation of the Armenian Liturgy 
(worked on by Teseo in the 1520s) that is in the Univrsity of Rome's Alexandrine Library. 
There is no Armenian in the text however. 
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Are we justified to dismiss the entire corpus if we meet gross errors (Postel's personal 
knowledge of Turkey and the Middle East places him apart from our other scholars [he says 
that all the Armenians he met in Turkey used their language liturgically and used Turkish 
daily.]; he wrote many books on the pronunciation of Greek, Arabic and Hebrew and was 
fascinated by the topic of phonology; however, he makes the most egregious errors in 
transcription and he even describes the Coptic alphabet as proper to Georgia.)? Do we have 
the right to excuse or ignore peculiar lacunae in an author's knowledge if he has evident 
competence in the larger field, which leaves little explanation for the lapse: Teseo's table of the 
-P'JiLli declension is peculiar indeed : 175b-176a -nL|9'IJUJ, -ITILP'JiL, -mP'IJUp, - 
nL|&fcXfc; only the last item has any resemblence (the ablative) to the Grabar declension in all 
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from the final syllable in polysyllabic forms (due to Persian influence in Tabriz?) and only the 
ablative form, where the nasal is protected by a final vowel, retains the nasals: all of this would 
suppose the original Tabrizi dialect had undergone stress shift and nasalization of the vowel in 
final syllables and then loss of that nasalization? 

Finally, what do we do with someone who has the best working knowledge of the language, 
but has (through his informants and his purpose, the creation of a civil language (see 
Nichanian pp. 256-257)) mixed the registers and dialects: Rivola is roundly condemned by 
the Mechitarists and by Schroeder for his Turkicisms and his colloquial forms— 111 UU p for 
IIHJUXhp/tTt^^ for iTfcji, but his grammar sustained a century-long missionary 
establishment (beginning in 1584) of the Propagation of the Faith in the Orient? (Bolognesi 
and Nichanian) 



Introduction: The Significance and Impact of Ambrogio 


Teseo Ambrogio, Introductio in Chaldaicum linguam, Syriacam atque Armenicam el decern 
alias linguas, characterum differentium Alphabeta circiter quadraginta,et eorumdem 



invicem conformatio; mystica et chabalistica quamplurima scitu digna. Et descriptio 
ac simulachrum Phagoti Afrani. Teseo Ambrosio ex Comitbus Albonesii J. U. Doct. 
Papien. Canonico Regulari Lateranensi, ac Sancti Petri in Coelo Aureo Papiae 
Praeposito, Authore. MDXXXIX. 

Guillaume Postel, Linguarum duodecem characteribus differentium Alphabetum, Paris, 

1538. 

My work will introduce the reader to nearly all of the printed Armenian material readily 
available to scholars during the late Renaissance (the 16th and early 17th centuries). It will 
also examine the manuscript sources for these publications and discuss the Renaissance vision 
of Armenia and the Armenian language in the light of the texts being presented to its academic 
Latinate audience. 

The context within which these texts were studied was one that was strictly philosophical and 
theological. This will be given greater specification below, but the reader must realize that the 
Christian nature of the texts meant that the Armenians were naturally considered part of a 
larger Christian Oecumene and nothing very alien was found within these texts to raise alarm 
or extravagant curiosity. The alphabet was extremely interesting because of the universal 
belief given Kabbalism (in Platonic garb) during the entire period, and we will say much about 
this; however, the manuscript sources for the texts used were extremely limited and most of 
them were of Catholic Armenian provenance or were Armenian translations of well-known 
Greek classics. These latter would raise particular translation problems between the Greek 
originals and the traditional Latin translations, but almost all of this discussion was profoundly 
non-controversial. 

In addition, the linguistic and grammatical categories used by all of the authors are derivative 
of those inaugurated by Aristotle and canonized by Priscian and Donatus (Collinge; Robins). 
Although all of our cited works would be influenced by Arabic and Hebrew philosophical 
grammatical theory, the effect is hidden by the older terminology (Collinge). Only the actual 



translation of Armenian grammars based on Thrax (accomplished by Galanus) overtly made a 
new, old authority available to the Renaissance . 

By the middle 17th century the great theological controversies would be raging as Catholic 
missionaries sought to save the world from Protestant and all other heresies. The earlier 
Renaissance was still one Christian World faced by a powerful enemy, renewed Ottoman 
Isalm, and Christian Brotherhood was the common academic stance. 

Ambrogio's huge work of 400 pages and Postel's smaller work of some 80 are monuments to 
printing and to erudition: both contain extensive samples of some 40 different languages and 
their alphabets with extensive grammatical commentaries and complete Roman alphabet 
transcriptions. As storehouses of linguistic data they are unrivaled: they allow an aural and 
visual snapshot of the languages in question (those of the Orient and Africa) during their 
Medieval Periods. 

These two works have been considered fascinating curiosities for more than four centuries: 
they have been delved into for linguistic examples, some of their plates have been reproduced 
for their beauty and exotic qualities, and they have been quoted for their background 
information given on the Oriental and African peoples whose languages were illustrated 
therein, but they have hardly been appreciated as their authors intended if they have not been 
made available as complete works. 

There is a moral thread that runs throughout both works and that thread can only be discerned 
with the entire works in hand: humankind is one in origin, thought, belief and behavior. Both 
these men were profoundly religious and humanistic, and both these men suffered for their 
beliefs throughout their lives. Postel recorded that life of suffering in a vast series of works 
and tracts; Ambrogio saw most of his work destroyed through the ravages of war and his only 
published book is the one in question. 

These texts are awe-inspiring to read for the labor and learning displayed, but they have many 
practical scholarly potentialities, which can only be realized if they are extensively annotated 



and given a modern critical apparatus. They are repositories of the pronunciation of the 
languages described during their time: we cannot know how a language was pronounced 
unless we find a consistent spelling error in a native-speaker's writing or we find a name or 
word of the language reproduced in another language's writing system. Within these works 
we have numerous opportunities to hear languages and dialects that we could never have heard 
otherwise. 

More important, these compilations are the most extensive and definitive expositions of the 
Renaissance philosophical theories of national and linguistic relationships: only by reading the 
entirety of these works can we understand the particulars of past hypotheses of mankind's 
interconnectedness: an issue of profound importance for our present attempts to answer 
similar questions and to use those answers to develop realistic policies. 

The scholars who might refer to this work are legion: philosophers, comparative Semiticists, 
Indo-Europeanists, Caucasists, etc; historical linguists of all stripes, historians of ideas: 
religious, scientific, political, orientalist, etc., and all of the philologists and textual scholars 
working in the languages described. 

Part I: A Philosophical Prolegomenon: 

Teseo Ambrogio degli Albonesi's work requires for its understanding a great deal of world¬ 
view reorientation on the part of the uninitiated reader. The reader unfamiliar with 
Renaissance Latin Academic writings is plunged into a sea of petty and confusing references 
couched in the most nuanced Latin imaginable. In Ambrogio's case the confusion is even 
more abrupt due to the presence of almost uninterrupted citations from Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, 
Ethiopic (Ge'ez), Chaldaean, Coptic, Arabic, Vandalic, Macedonian, Dalmatian, Armenian, etc. 
religious texts in the original alphabets so that the eye/mind must read in multiple directions as 
it scans a page. 

It is my intention to provide a detailed map of the territory for the reader interested in the large 
amount of Armenian contained in the text. However, it is essential that we first give a general 



introduction to the goals that Ambrogio sought to reach in his one and only published book 
(written, printed and published almost entirely through his own efforts). 

The life-long goal of Ambrogio's was the publication of a proper Syriac Psalter. This goal 
was never realized, but the Introductio... represents a sort of introduction to the entire project: 
almost 80% of its citations are from the Psalms, in whatever language, and almost all of the 
philological discussions center around textual dissention among the various translations of the 
Songs of King David. The other goal of the Introductio.... is the detailed exploration of the 
relationships between the World's known alphabets (not languages as we think of them). All 
of this is in the context of Eternity and there is no diachronic analysis as such attempted. 
Manuscripts written and copied in various situations and times are all treated as one 
synchronic source for the facts of the language; nonetheless, all of the conflicting evidence is 
duly noted so that this odd testimonial becomes a primary source for historical investigation. 

Ambrogio believed in and practiced a common version of the Perennial Philosophy that 
provided the intellectual environment for scholarship from Petrarch and Pico della Mirandola 
to Newton, Grotius and Leibnitz: this vision accepted as unquestionable the divine authorship 
of scripture; the reality of miracles; the importance of prayer, astrology, numerology, alchemy, 
kabbalism, and prophecy as relevant technologies for the interpretation of the higher reality 
adumbrated by our lower one, the world and all in it; the existence of angels, demons, jinn, 
gnomes, etc. and their abilities to intrude upon our World; the need for a scholar to be fa mi liar 
with all of the works that describe these interrelationships; the primacy of three languages, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew (although Latin could be replaced by Armenian, Arabic, Coptic or 
Syriac depending upon the confession of the individual [see Wakefield]); the spiritual primacy 
in human nature, and the need for accurate interpretation due to the fact that falsity can only 
enter this realm through the physically clouded state of human understanding. 

This is a very long list, but quite a few of us today, who consider ourselves rational scientific 
beings, continue to hold to a majority of the points above. This philosophical orientation was a 
point of agreement among Jews, Christians, Muslims, Buddhists and Hindus, but the first 
three enjoyed a special relationship as they agreed upon a common intellectual library that 



illuminated their exploration of this manifold: the Bible and the Greeks. When we read 
Ambrogio with these points in mind, our sympathies for his odd collocations and weird 
argumentation must increase. 

For, he is still approaching language and thought through Aristotelian categories. He has, 
however, new tools provided by the Arab and Hebrews scholars (influenced thereby from 
Indian studies), (Collinge; Ramat) and he is attempting to coordinate this seemingly conflicting 
collection without any wilingness to question or reconsider the bedrock convictions, which we 
have listed. 

The Renaissance was never of time of Philosophical innovation; it was a period of 
consolidation within philosophy. The upheavals in Byzantium and the Orient brought to the 
West a broader palette of the familiar philosophers (Aristotle and Plato largely) as well as 
important critical translations of older texts in languages new to Europeans (Armenian, Arabic, 
Syriac, etc.). This wealth spread throughout the intellectual community due to the recent 
invention of printing so that the impact became thorough going. This confirmation of the 
universality of the Medieval philosophical tradition posed a challenge to Europeans awakening 
to their own power to compare and critique a wide spectrum of texts. It was this closure of the 
Medieval view point which we recognize in Ambrogio and Postel. The critique would come in 
the next century with the dawning of the Age of Reason and Scientific Experimentation, when 
a more particularly European voice and vision would be handed on to the Enlightenment 
(Grafton; Gehl a.). 

In addition to this, Ambrogio's Faith (Christianity of the Roman Catholic variety) was equally 
unquestioned. He died during the dawning of the fragmentation of Western Christendom, yet 
his entire professional work (Papal investigator into the Eastern Churches' Orthodoxy) was 
predicated on the ecumenical union of all Christian Churches, especially those under threat 
from militant Ottoman Islam. He ironically possessed a surprising variety of Armenian 
confessional writings: probably a Chalcedonian Orthodox Psalter, two Armenian Catholic 
liturgical manuscripts and Apostolic collections of the Church Fathers (writing on Christology 
and the Trinity), yet none of his commentary mentions any of the inherent conflicts that these 



texts might contain. His 'secular' works were translations from the Greek of Porphyry, 
Aristotle, Euclid and Philo, but our concept of the Perennial Philosophy denies any system of 
thought the designation secular: everything is in the Divine domain and everything must have 
something to say about the Divinity (in Ambrogio's case something to say about a Divinity 
seen from a distinctly 'Catholic' point of view). 

Guillaume Postel (16th century) would take all of these realities most deeply to heart as a 
Jesuit and missionary to the East: he dreamed of arguing the Muslims to Christianity using the 
Koran! But, the times would change and our later authors would live in a fragmented 
Christianity, where sympathy and tolerance were treated as heresy and treason. 

Rivola (17th century), a missionary to the Armenians from the Propaganda Fide, was a warrior 
in the Catholic fight to save the souls in the East from their own errors and the errors of the 
Protestants. The breadth of vision had narrowed enormously in the century after Ambrogio's 
death, and his works were serving different ends because of different realities. Yet, again, it 
would not be a commonplace for such a man to have realized the change in circumstance or 
vision; he would have argued that the change was entirely on the part of the heretics. 
Nonetheless, there is a mighty consistency to his thinking and his predecessors' and I will 
argue below that this extends far back in time and space (farther than they might have been 
able to imagine). 

We, who are living in the aftermath of this intellectual revolution, the Enlightenment and 19th 
Century Materialism, which raised History and Change to the hierarchical summit, must work 
hard to appreciate the wonderful intelligence and cohesion of Ambrogio's Renaissance visions 
of Platonic serenity. It can be done, and we have among us those who continue to view the 
world with Renaissance eyes (all such are considered cranks, but invited to Talk Shows and 
certain to sell blockbuster novels or autobiographies). During the research and thinking for 
this book, I have discovered three prime examples of the Ambrogian mind-set: one book is 
The Word , written by an Israeli who derives modern English from Hebrew, another is The 
Bible, the Quran, and Science written by a French doctor, who claims to reconcile science with 
religion, and, finally, there is an obscure paper that I found in an Armenian academic biology 



journal, in which the author attempts to show that biochemistry and physics accord with the 38 
letters of the divinely granted Armenian alphabet. (Mozeson; Bucaille; Poghosyan) 

Far from laughing at any of these studies, my time with Ambrogio has shown me why great 
minds can consider reality in these, to us, odd ways. Newton, himself, or Leibnitz would have 
found great cogency in all of the above authors' argumentation. To have such defenders is a 
great honor, which we should never trivialize. 

The following pages are an exploration of this philosophical territory. Yet, this book brings 
something else into play. I have carefully culled all of the Armenian material found in 
Ambrogio and given, if possible, its manuscript origins. The less philosophically inclined will 
find much in the work to intrigue their imaginations. Whether the reader is a philologist or 
historian of philosophical thought, I hope that he or she responds to my work and Ambrogio's 
with sympathy and an open heart. 

Part II: The Significance of Teseo Ambrogio's Alphabetical Compendium (1539) and 
Guillaume Postel's Far-Shorter and Derivative Work (1538) for Philosophy, Middle 
Eastern Studies, Linguistics, Religious Studies, and the History of Ideas. 

Ambrogio's and Postel's books are visually some of the most impressive monuments to early 
printing: the creation of over 25 fonts alone is a feat of artistic and scholastic note. As you can 
see from the tables of contents included below, the ethnic, linguistic and historical compass is 
breath-taking. 

In an age worried about correcting multicultural misunderstanding and misinformation, these 
works from the Renaissance remind us that the world of the civilized and the scholarly has 
always been a multicultural one and that printing very early on attempted to slake that very 
human thirst for the exotic and the unknown. 


Part III: The Contents of Teseo Ambrogio's Book: 



The book's pagination is by folio so that the page numbers are given by folio number 

recto/verso. The total number of folios is 215 so that there are 430 pages. 

The following is a translation of Ambrogio's Index Capitulorum, found on Folio 8: 

Folios 2-8: Introductory plaudits from various contemporary scholars. 

Folio 9 Chapter 1: The Chaldean Alphabet 

Folio 9 Chapter 2: The derivation and ancestry of the names of the alphabet. 

Folio 10 Chapter 3: The divine names connected to the letters of the alphabet in their received 
order. 

Folios 10-20 Chapter 4: The division of all languages' letters into two types, vowels and 
consonants. 

Folios 21-73 Chapter 5: Concerning the consonants of Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac. 

Folios 74-78 Chapter 6: Concerning the various vocalic pointing systems. 

Folios 79-85 Chapter 7: Concerning the vowels of Hebrew, Chaldean, and Arabic. 

Folio 86 Chapter 8: Concerning the buccal instruments (lips, teeth, and tongue), which 
characterize the various letters. 

Folios 87-88 Chapter 9: Concerning the letters of more than one form in Hebrew, Chaldean, 
and Punic. 

Folios 89-131 Chapter 10: Concerning the radical and auxiliary functions of the letters with 
many interesting kabbalistic and historical annotations. 

Folios 132-134 Chapter 11: Concerning the Chaldean numbers and the alphabetical numerical 
system. 

Folios 135-141 Chapter 12: Concerning the various grammatical functions of Chaldean 
syllabic morphology. 

Folio 142 Chapter 13: Concerning the Armenians and the origin of their alphabet. 

Folios 143-173 Chapter 14: Concerning the divisions of the Armenian letters into vowels, 
diphthongs, and consonants with their Latin equivalents. 

Folios 174-183 Chapter 15: Concerning the various grammatical functions of the Armenian 

syllabic morphology; an illustration of the Phagotis; a catalogue of the eminent men of 
Pavia. 



The Vandalic alphabet is variously illustrated on the following folios: 50, 51, 58, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 66, 67,77, 149, 150, 158, 163, 166, 167, 170, 171, and 174. 

Folios 184-192: Chaldean and Armenian textual examples. 

Folios 193-215: Miscellaneous appendices: 24 different alphabets, a description of Arabic 
grammar, and descriptions of magical writing. 


The following is Ambrogio's summary of the alphabets discussed (Folio 1): 
The names of the languages and alphabets illustrated in this work: 


Chaldean 

Samaritan 

Assyrian 

Syriac 

Phoenician 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

Punic 

Persian 

Tartar 

Turkish 

Latin 

Greek 

Jacobite 

Coptic 

Macedonian 

Missian 

Bulgarian 

Serbian 

Russian 


Dalmatian 

Illyrian 

Indian (Ethiopic: Mayer son) 

Armenian 

Vandalic 

A Cipher of Apollonius of Tyana 
A Cipher of Virgil (the Magus) 
Hieroglyphs 
Babylonian 

Eritrean 

Saracen 

Egyptian 

Etruscan 

Gothic 

Hibernian (Irish) 

Georgian 

Unknown 

Characters given a Spolentan magician 


Teseo Ambrogio's book (430 closely printed pages) is a vast mine of information that has 
hardly been plumbed. Most of the reference books mention it for its description of the 



Phagotus (an early oboe) and this four page entry in a book of over four hundred pages is the 
most common notice that the book receives. 

Specialists in Armenology and Syriac Studies know it as one of the earliest examples of 
printed Armenian and Syriac outside of the confessional groups themselves, but due to the 
many seemingly erroneous readings (especially in the Armenian), these specialists have 
considered it a curiousity worthy of little more than mention (the dialect study of Armenian 
and the confessional tongues of Syriac or Coptic have long collected native scribes' errors for 
evidence of differing pronunciations, etc., but the mistakes of former scholars have usually 
been treated with disdain). 

My comparisons of Ambrogio's printed texts and his manuscripts has shown that most of the 
errors did not originate with Ambrogio: he is a faithful copyist of whatever he found within the 
manuscripts that came into his possession and there is equal reason to believe that (excluding 
the influence of his kabbalistic theories that give superordinate weight to the written letter 
rather than to the sound) he was as scrupulous when transcribing his informants' renditions of 
those texts. 

Historians of Renaissance Orientalism and Linguistics have had greater reason to cull this 
particular source, but there has been little done with the actual materials collected there except 
as examples of the Biblically based linguistic theories of the author. 

Part IV: Postel's Table of Contents: 

Guillaume Postel, Linguarum duodecem characteribus differentium Alphabetum, Paris, 1538. 
: (There is no pagination, but the book has only 75 pages) 

Hebrew 

Chaldean (Aramaic) 

Modem Chaldean (Syriac) 

Samaritan, which is the original Hebrew according to Postel) 

Arabic or the Punic (with a compendious grammar) 



Indie (as Ethiopic was known in the Middle Ages: Mayerson) 

Greek 

Georgian (a gross error as the texts are Coptic) 

Serbian 

Illyrian or Dalmatian 

Armenian 

Latin 

Guillaume Postel's book had a far greater print run and being only some 80 pages in length 
has far fewer examples of texts, but it is especially valuable when read with Ambrogio's work 
because he lifted most of the examples of languages that he was not falmiliar with directly 
from his friend and mentor, Ambrogio, while acquiring their pronunciations on his own, and 
with those languages for which he had the greater experience: Arabic, Greek and Turkish, his 
materials prove a cautionary and explanatory addition to the texts which Ambrogio did include. 

A comment by Vrej Nersessian upon a later French publication of an Armenian alphabet and 
Hayr Mer, Pierre Victor Cayet, Paradigmata de quatuor Unguis orientalibus praecipuiis, 
Arabica, Armena, Syra [sic], Aethiopica (1569), clearly shows the influence of Postel's and by 
derivation, AmbrogioTeseo's, works on later Western printed exempla of that language. 
Nersessian writes, 'The Armenian text of the Lord's prayer (pp. 79-80), followed with a 
transliteration and Latin translation... [has] several misprints in the text of the prayer, such as 
'oryerkins des [es]; elic’i [elic'in]' which are also repeated in the Latin transcription and in all 
subsequent publications using this text.' (Nercessian 1980 p. 37) As we shall see, this version 
of the Lord's prayer derives from Pavia MS 347, a Kaffa Catholic Armenian Lectionary, used 
by Ambrogio for his printed text (the words of which he misdivided; it should read, or 
yerkinsd es ) and then presented as a woodblock print in Postel whence they came to Cayet 
and from Ambrogio directly to Rivola (1624), who provided a specious grammatical 
explanation. 


Part V: Conclusions 



When I first examined the book four years ago at the Newberry Library in Chicago, I was 
most excited by the presence of a full roman-alphabet transcription for all of the citations in 
the original alphabets. As a linguist, it was as if I had found a 460 year old informant, for 
there is little hard information about a language's actual pronunciation at a certain time if it 
retains the same writing system for millenia: the orthography of the English word 'love' or 
'debt' has little to say about its present, Shakespearean or dialectal pronunciations, but if I 
search in ships' logs from the Seventeenth century and find spellings like 'luff,' 'luv,' 'det,' or 
'dit,' then I can feel fairly sure what the comtemporary speller was speaking to me with a more 
phonetic voice. 

Ambrogio's book has given scholarship the phonetic notes of a Sixteenth century scholar, who 
had a wide acquaintanceship with the contemporary travellers from the East, and one who had, 
with his friend Guillaume Postel, quite a fascination with the sound of the languages that he 
was studying. 

I needed to know who his informants were, where they came from and what manuscript 
traditions they offered him. These have been the questions that I have been investigating in the 
Armenian sphere, and all the methodologies that I have developed there are easily transferable 
to the other languages contained in his work. 

I persuaded the Armenian Chair at UCLA to acquire microfilms of Ambrogio's and Postel's 
works for the library and as soon as these arrived, I had hard-copies made. I have examined 
the copies that exist in a number of libraries: the Marciana in Venice, the Manuscriptorium in 
Yerevan, and the Library of the Armenian Monastery on San Lazzaro in Venice. I have 
collated the variations (some of the scripts were not fonted, but added by hand), and I have 
collected most of the marginal annotations. 

I have discovered the remnants of Ambrogio's library in Pavia and have compared his printed 
Armenian texts with his Armenian manuscripts; I have also discovered his handwritten 
interlinears and annotations: these too should be included in a greater variorum text for the 
best use of his linguistic data. At the Vatican Library and Venice's Marciana, I have largely 



collected the references to Ambrogio in biographical, historical, linguistic and religious works 
from his time until the present: I would have liked to have worked in Milan's Ambrosiana, but 
it has been closed for remodelling. 


The languages that Ambrogio and Postel heard from their various informants were not those 
that present scholars recreate for the delectation of their students: our present pronunciational 
traditions were not yet completed and the informants were not necessarily privy to the 
traditions created by their own specialists: these were probably merchants as often as they 
were highly educated clerics; thus, the breadth of their dialectal variation might be greater than 
a modem scholar would obtain by going to his well-known sources. 

If we can fix the territorial origin of these informants we can add to the dialect maps of these 
languages during the 16th century. We would be writing mini-grammars of the language 
presented to Ambrogio and Postel and noting the areas where it deviated most from the 
received canon. If manuscript mistakes (mis-readings and spellings) could not explain the 
facts, we might suppose that dialect differences were at work. 


It is best to illustrate the pronunciational uncertainty that an Armenian text is heir too. The 
following is the ever popular and very often to be referred to 'Pater Noster' (Hayr Mer); I have 
transcribed the text using the Meillet system, followed that with a Western (1) dialect 
phonemic representation, followed by an Eastern (2) dialect phonemic representation, followed 
by a word for word translation into English. The text is that referred to by Nercessian above 
and found in numerous books of exempla of curious Christian language lore. The 
questionable readings are in bold print and the pronunciation maintains the received text's 
wording and inflectional forms. It originates in Ambrogio's MS 347 (14th century) and it 
reappears throughout the 16th and 17th centuries in almost all of the nations of Europe: 

Hfflor mer or verkins dies surb eHci anun 
IHarr mer Tor heisine e te e eutp ye lici arm 
£.Hiarr merirar herkinsE des siirb > r e jibi ann 
Father our who in heaven thou art holy be name 
ko. eke see arkaiyTifoi ko ^ion kamk kb 
1 ko. arkayLita ka, reYidn s&rnk k 

2. ko. vek*see arkaynfako r rericLnkamk k 
thy. Come kingdom thy, be will(s) thy 



qttws yerkins ierkri. ziiac merhonjap- 
1 imrijes hjersinas yey luersri. sahac tier hanab- 
2. vorpeE herkinss yei he rim. sziiajc me: hanap- 
As on heavens and earth. Bread our dai- 
cord tur mes ayeawr ew fal mez zpaar- 
1 sjrt dur mes aysor ytv to * mes aabaat 
2. mnd tur mea aysor yuv foir men aapaai 
ly give us today and allow us ow- 
tia mer orpcs ewmeH fokunk me roc pert- 
1 dis mer yorises yev mek tammk meroc banc 
2. tis mer yorpes yev mek fo mink meroc pari 
ings our as we allow to us ow- 
panaa ew mi tanir amen i T&rjLifoi ayl 
1 banac yeri mi dnndr a amen i porcuta ayl 
2. panac yeT mi tanir anmea i T^jrjui^i ayl 
ers and do not lead us into temptations but 
Tfrkeny zmez i care, zi lo e arkayLifsi 
1 pai^ya anmea i tfare. ai ko e arkaynta 
2. ffeikya aamea i care, ai ko e arkayufk 
free us from evil. For thine is kingdom 
f?V.J zawmf ai enr T&rk yawiteana Anen 
1 yey hornta yev park hayidyairas. amen. 

2 . y?y nomfk y*v T&i’k hjayltyanaa amen, 
and power and glory forever. Amen. 


Chapter I: The Armenian Material in Teseo Ambrogio’s Alphabetical Compendium 
Part I: Philological Introduction 

This chapter will provide a philological description of the various Armenian citations contained 
within Teseo’s Introductio in Chaldaicum linguam, Syriac am atque Armenic am st decern 
cdias linguas, characterum dijferentium Alphabeta circiter quaclraginta,et eorumdem invicem 
conformatio; mystica et chabalistica quamplurima scitu digna. Et descriptio ac simulachrum 
Phagoti Afrani. It will be sugested that this might be used as a source for the reconstruction 
of the pronunciation of the 16th century Armenian dialect of Tabriz. 

The issues considered here are Ambrogio’s overall intentions, his transcription of Oriental 
alphabets and its phonological basis (if any), his Armenian informant’s/s’ education and 
status, the texts used by his informants (which might explain deviations from his general 



practice), Ambrogio’s prejudices that might have colored his interpretation of their 
information, and whether his prejudices might be turned to good use. 

Of 432 total pages (paginated by leaves so that I will refer to 2a and 2b), Ambrogio dedicates 
approximately one-quarter to Armenian. He tells us something of Armenia’s history, biblical 
and classical, and then recounts the trials of his chief informant, John, a noble Amenian of 
Tabriz. John had been enslaved following the city’s capture by the Turks and had been 
finally ransomed by Catholic monks. He had moved to Rome, where he was received by Pope 
Paul III some time after 1534 and probably had gone from there to Venice, where he had met 
Ambrogio. (Richard, 170-177; Ambrogio 143a) Tabriz had been the main center of Uniate 
activity in the Eastern dialect speaking regions of the Armenian world; moreover, the dialect 
evidence that John gives Ambrogio predates the forced resettlement of the Armenians of the 
Julfa and the Ararat Valley within the boundaries of Persia during the reign of Shah Abbas, in 
the early 17th century. 

Venice was one of the European centers for the Armenian merchant communities and had been 
so for many years as attested by the Armenian graffiti still prominent upon St. Mark’s pillars 
and pilasters. It was also a perfect venue for a student of the Orient’s many tongues. 
Ambrogio knew other Armenians than John, and they were speakers of the Western dialects, 
for Ambrogio speculates dizzily on the bizarre variations in the phonetic values placed on the 
same Armenian letter of the alphabet. Nevertheless, Ambrogio’s transcription is based upon 
the pronunciation of the East, not the West. While this could have been derived from a long 
held tradition of a Golden Age pronunciation, it seems more likely that an Eastern informant is 
the root cause, and the best candidate for that informant is John of Tabriz. (Ambrogio 144ab- 
145ab; Ep'rikean 1901 ) 

One very peculiar idee fixe of Ambrogio’s is the proper pronunciation of the Tsade (note that 
this is the only letter not included in the normal order of the Greek Alphabet derived from the 
Phonecian and only appears as a counting letter at the end [Gamkrelidze]) in all of its Semetic 
manifestations: he hears it as a fricative rather than an affricate and this insistance will color his 
discussion of the Armenian affricates. He does not separate the letter from the sound (being 



strongly influenced by cabalistic notions), but he does speak of these letters’ sounds in 
surprisingly Trubetzkoyan language. He also has some illuminating comments to make on the 
genetic relations between the letters of the different alphabets: he adumbrates Marquart’s 
connection of certain Armenian and Coptic letters. (Ambrogio 17b-18a; Marquart 40-48; 
Peeters; Russell) 

Part II: Ambrogio’s Transcription: 

His transcription is fairly phonetic and straight-forward until one gets to the numerous 
affricates and fricatives of Armenian. ‘2’ for instance is transcribed as both 's’ and \sc.’ The 
latter transcription is close to the modem phonetic value if we consider that it comes from the 
Italian pronunciation of this digraph, yet what was its pronunciation in the 16th century? If ‘s’ 
is rare, does it represent a typesetter’s error? 

Ambrogio does not confine himself to a purely Italianate transcription: it must be remembered 
that it had not been that long ago that Marco Polo had chosen to produce his work in the 
universally understood French rather than the more obscure Italian. In Venetian territory 
Frankish, and even Catalan, orthographies were still influential (Devoto): Ambrogio uses 'que’ 
and v x’ to denote /k? and / |7 respectively, yet he also uses the last to represent ‘tf ’ , and thus is 
including /?/. In the matter of diachronic pronunciation, there is no certitude that the affricates 
of Medieval French had simplified by this period, and the same sounds are equally dubious in 
northern Italian dialects. Yet these are the sounds that concern Ambrogio the most. 

There are many cases when Ambrogio seems simply to be transliterating in the crudest sense, 
yet his textual discussions are constantly referring to written and by implication 
pronunciational variants: on 153b he notices both qj&fcq. and 

He has obviously sufficient information to do more than mechanically transliterate. Ambrogio 
frequently doubles his 'h’s when the received text had only one: especially in LU^LU. 
Normally, he uses v hh’ for |u, so this usage conflicts with the systemization of his 
transcription. Babken Choogaszyan remembers his first encounter with Acharyan. He was 



editing a text when Acharyan entered the room and asked him where so and so might be; when 
he answered the simple inquiry, Acharyan immediately declared that he spoke the Tabrizi 
dialect. He identified it by the overlong pronunciation of consonants. Thus this doubling (an 
effect an Italian would have a natural ear for) may be a mark of Ambrogio’s aural acuity rather 
than any carelessness. 

If his fc is transcribed /je/ and his fc, /ae/, are these more than algebraic? Can they display the 
pronunciation of Tabriz? When Ambrogio transliterates lip, /or/, is he mindlessly following 
the text, or is this his informant’s pronunciation as it is today frequently in the dialects of 
Mush, Xaberd, Partizak, Sebastia, and Hamshen (Greppin)? 

Here follows Ambrogio’s transcription of the Armenian letters with his inclusion of the 
various pronunciations he was familiar with and a few comments on typesetters errors and 
more profound errors of Ambrogio himself. 

Ambrogio considers the following letters vowels although he is giving the word a different 
meaning from that we would today: Ul, fc, fc, p, fi, |u, *1, H, J, n, l|_, L, Ll, 0. He 
divides these into simple vowels and diphthongs. To make the diphthongs he designates, LU, 
fc, Ji, Ifl, as radicals and, J, L, l|_, as helpers. There is much in this list that would seem 
dubious to modern linguistics. It must be remembered that Ambrogio is using the Semetic 
alphabets as the universal template for all subsequent ones and his designations have as much 
to do with his historical theories as anything else. (Ambrogio 17ab, 144ab) 

The consonants are p, q., q., q, |&, tf, S, Ij, ft, £ , X, 2, b UJ, b W, p, g, 

l|X $ He divides them into the simple, the double, and the aspirated. (Ambrogio 145ab) 

The letters are also given a transcription and a phonetic evaluation. The latter gives both 
Western and Eastern pronunciation, but the Eastern form is consistently used to transcribe the 
texts he quotes. I will give two examples of such texts with a short commentary after giving 
the various values he ascribes to the Armenian letters. 



These are the sounds he has heard connected with the letters: LU (ayp/a) p (byen, pyen/b, p) 
q. (giem, chiem/g, c) q (da, ta/d, t) t (iech/e, ie) C|_ (za/z) fc (ae,e) p (iet/ie) (tho/th) (t (ge, 
ze, xe/g, z, x) p (ini/i) L (luen/1) p (hhe/hh) 5 (dha, tza, zza/dh, tz, zz) l| (chien, gien, kien, 
quien/c, g, k, q) ^ (ho/h) & (ssa, tsa, zza/ss, ts, zz) q (glal, gal/gl, 1) H (ie, gie, hie/i, g, h) if 
(miem/m) J (i/i) Ti (nu/n) 2 (sa, scha/s, sc) Ifl (vua/o) £ (secha, zia/s, z) Ll| (pe, be/p, b) 
(sche, zche/sc, eh, q, z) ITL (rha, rra/rh, rr) U (se/s) l|_ (viech, vieu, vieph/u [v]) Ifl (tuen, duen/t, d) 
p (re/r) q (zzo/zt, zz) L (yun, phyun/ y [ypsilon] ) l|l (puir, psiur/p, ps) _p (che/ch) II (ieu/eu) 
$ (phe/ph) 0 (aypyun/o). The transcription of the affricates is very poor and many sound 
values are based upon the Greek originals rather than the Armenian as with ps and ph. 
(Ambrogio 143ab; see discussion below) 

Ambrogio transcribes the Introit for the Mass for St. Ambrose on page 152b: 115 
(Astuzt/Deus) lip (or/qui) (t 11 q 11 l|J 1 qtLUli (zoglOrdean/populo) ..pilL if (chum/tuo) 
J LU Lp Ifl fc liLUl| LU li (iauitenacan/aeteme) Ip p l| I1L P 1 1" (phercuthene [sic]/salutis) 

q_hpuuTihL.[iTi (zeranelin/beatum) U,ifppilUpnuI (Ambrosios/Ambrosium) 
UiqulULULnp (spasauor/ministrum) ^LU Ifl IlLgtp (hatuzter/tribuisti) iq LU p q ll t LU 
(pargeuea/praesta) LU q LU ^ t if _p (aglazemch/quaesumus) (zi/ut) qn p (zor/quem) 

l|_UUpquUUL|tL|1 (vardapet/doctorem) l|tliLLiq (cenazt/vitae) IlLlitLU ,_p ( vncach/habuimus) 
p (i/in [sic]) (iercri/terris). R LU p t p 0 U (barehhos/intercessore) IlLli ti L 

(vnel/habere) LU p d" LU li LU U q I1L ,_p (arxanaszzuch/mereamur) p (i/in [sic]) jtpljpTiU 
(iercins/coelis). (Ambrogio 152b) 

The passage is transcribed in the Eastern Dialect although there are no hints at the proper 
placement of'schwas’ in the cases of consonant clusters. It is somewhere between a phonetic 
transcription and a transliteration (based on the prevailing Armenian orthography). A 
commentary on the passage should first note that the redundant v i’ for the initial v y’ of the 
word heaven is the enclitic Y (in). The auditor could have been puzzled by the yodizatiion of 
the initial v e’ in Armenian (perhaps that feature of the modern language had not yet been 
generalized) or the yodization may not have been present in the Tabrizi dialect and the different 
pronunciations of different informants may have simply confused the issue. Note also the 
mistake with the abbreviation of Yiwn’ (thene). Ambrogio makes repeated errors with 



abbreviations as will become evident with his transcription of the 'Lord’s Prayer.’ It should 
also be noted that ancient digraph 'aw’ is here replaced with the long 'o’ (barehhos) as it is 
today while it is used in the following passage. 

^Uljp (Hair/Pater) iTbp (mer/noster) lip (or/qui) J b p L|fillU (iercins/in coelis) r>tu 
(des/es [sic]) umpp (surb/sanctum) fcr^pgp (eglizzi/sit) LUliIlLli (anun/nomen) _pn 
(cho/tuum). bljbugb (eceszze/veniat) LUp _pLUJ I1L|}' LUp (archaiuthai [sic]/regnum) _pn 
(cho/tuum) (eglizzin/fiant) l| LU J 1 _p (camch/placita) Jg n (cho/tua) n p LL| t U 

(orpes/sicut) jfcpl|pLu (iercins/in coelo) Ll (eu/et) htp^ph (iercri [sic]/in terra). 
(Zhazt/Panem) iTbp (mer/nostrum) ^ LU li LU LL| LU J11 p I) (hanapazord [sic] 

/suprasubstatialem) lump (tur/da)iTbq (mez/nobis) UlJULULp (aisaur [!] UIL for O/hodie) 
II (eu/et) [fr 11 tl (thogl/remitte) iTbq (mez/nobis) Cj_LL| LU LU p Ifl fi U (zpaartis [sic]/debita) 
,Tfcp (mer/nostra) npigtu (orpaes/sicut) II (eu/et) (mech/nos) P 1 Ifl l]_ nL if 

(thoglumch/remittimus) iTbpilCJ (merozt/nostris) LL| LU p III LL| LllL LU y (partpanazt 

[sic]/debitoribus) II (eu/et) J'h (mi/ne) 111 LU li [i p (tanir/ducas) q_iTbq_ (zmez/nos) |i (i/in) 
lJinpftm.piJU[i (phorxuthai [sic]/tentationem) LUJL (ail/sed) l}l p l| b LUJ (pharceai 

[sic]/libera) q_iTbq_ (zmez/nos) |i (i/a) ^Llipt (zarae/malo). (zi/quem) .pil (cho/tuum) t 
(ae/est) LUp_piUjnLpLUp (archaiuthai [sic]/regnum) Ll (eu/et) q_IJULpnLpiJU[i (zauruthai 
[!] [sic]/virtus) Ll (eu/et) lfllJUn.^p (pharhch/gloria) J LU L p l|l b LU L Ll (iauiteans/insecula). 
UiTbX (amen [sic]/amen). (Ambrogio 185b) 

This prayer has many interesting errors. 'Amen’ is spelled without the 'long e’ and an extra 
'y’ is added to 'pharceai’ and ‘a’ represents schwa. There are the repeated mistakes made in 
interpretation of the Armenian abbreviations. Is it possible that these abbreviations were read 
in a special way as we might today say 'ay ii’ for i.e.? There are many simple typos: £ written 
for (but Ambrogio makes no phonetic distinction between them), the doubling of'a’, and 
the writing of p for J, 

The most astounding error is the form 'des’ for 'you are’. The possibility that this is a simple 
error is small considering that the inclusion of the verb 'to be’ here would be a natural error 
for speakers of the everyday language and why would a foreigner learning the language from 



accomplished teachers create such a nonce form? One possibility is that 'des’ is the verb with 
an enclitic 'du’; such developments are common in the IE languages (see Germanic 'ist [is + 
dental of the 2nd person singular], hist, art, etc.) This could be a dialectal feature due to the 
speaker’s hypercorrection of the Grabar text, which is missing the auxilary because the Greek 
text is without one. There is also the possibility that the 'd’ of ‘des’ was actually the enclitic 
possessive attached to the previous noun, and it has been written as part of the verb 'to be’ 
('es’) because of the normally enclitic pronunciation of that verb itself. (Ajamian; Weitenberg) 
Nonetheless, the form is a strange one. 

I have already talked about the use of'aw’ rather than 'long o’, which is an archaic feature. 
We should also note that Ambrogio chooses to differentiate the 'long e’ in two ways: e and ae. 

Part III: His Armenian Informants: 

As already mentioned, Ambrogio writes of only one specific teacher of Armenian: John of 
Tabriz. Yet one can plainly see the traces of others in his sections on the pronunciational 
variants of names, not to mention the orthographical disparaties he detects. 

This John was especially mentioned as he recounts the recent history of a very important 
Catholic outpost in the East, Tabriz, and because his own history is so pitiable (Richard). It is 
also possible that John was an especial friend of Ambrogio’s old age. 

Tabriz had been recently ravaged by the Turks in John’s account and John had been ransomed 
from captivity by the Dominicans. In 1514, the city had been taken by Selim, but it had been 
attacked again by Suleiman in 1534. The later date is also the beginnings of Ambrogio’s 
Armenian font, which was created in Ferrara and added to his other fonts that had been saved 
from the sacking of Pavia. (Fumagelli) 

Here is the original Latin text and the translation of Ambrogio's Introduction to the Armenian 
language found in the Introductio... Folio 142: 


De Armeniorum literis, & introductione. Cap. XIII 



Armeniam, Asiae Provinciam, inter Taurum & Caucasum Montes sitam esse, ne dum omnibus 
qui in literaria Ethnicorum versantur Palestra, verum etiam his qui sacrae novi & veteris 
instrumenti scripturae volumina legunt, notum esse credimus. Quippe (ut Ptolomeum, 
Solinum, Dionysium, Stephanum, Virgilium, Lucanum, & multos alios autores 
praetermittamus) in libro Geneseos, cap. 8. scriptum habemus. Requieuitque Area mense 
septimo, vigesima septima die mensis super Montes Armeniae, & in quarto Regum. 19. Et 
reversus est Senacherib, Rex Asyriorum, & mansit in Ninive, cumque adoraret in templo 
Nesrach, deum suum Adramelech, & Sarasat filii eius persusserunt eum gladio, fugeruntque in 
terram Armeniorum, & regnavit Assaradon, filius eius pro eo. Hanc terram Hebraica litera 
u - ™ mat aerez ararat, id est terram ararat appellat. Et nos quoque in libro Esaiae 

prophetae, cap. 37. Terram ararat habemus, & quod in dicto capitulo octavo Geneseos 
Hebraica literea het -HU Gal hare ararat, super montes ararat. ibi Arabicus textus 

sic habet ZJf! ■ §™ Aae Alai gbal pharda. super montes pharda. In Tigris fluvius est, & 

Araxes, de quo Lucanus libro sexto. Armeniumque bibit Romanus Araxem. Dividitur autem 
Regio haec in maiorem & minorem Armeniam, ut idem Poeta Lucanus innuit dicens. Nec tu 
populos utraque vagantes Armenia *Ap}iL£VL{X X*^P a nJuffflOV TWV TiepffUV, 

Armenia (inquit Stephanus) Regio est proxima Persis. Obediunt enim parentque Armeni in 
temporalibus Persarum Regi, qui vulgo dicit, el Sophi. In spiritualibus vero illis praeest Simas 
Patriarcha, qui Praesbytero Ioanni Indorum Pontifici, obedientiam praestat. Sunt autem 
Armeni Christiani sancti Thomae, de la cintura, vulgo appellati, & iuxta Romanae Ecclesiae 
ritum se degere asserunt. Troisam magnam Armeniae Civitatem, proximis annis Othomanus 
Turcarum Imperator, vi coepit, captamque ferro & igne consumptam destruxit, & Christianos 
omnes utriusque sexus ab annis quadraginta supra, tanquam pecora immaniter trucidavit, & ab 
indem citra captivos universos duxit, partemque eorum sub hasta vendidit: partem vero 
captivam adhuc pollicita redemptionis mercede ligatam retinet. Testatur hoc nobilis Troisae 
Civis Ioannes, & qui cum illo in Italiam pro captivis redimendis, paulo ante advecti adsummi 
Pontificis Pauli se pedes humiliter prostraverunt, et stipem per Ecclesias. & Urbium Plateas 
suppliciter exposcunt. Illorum triginta & novem esse elementa literarumque figuras, in 
superioribus cum de vocalibus loqueremur asservimus, & quoties de consonantibus armenicis 
verba facere contigit, ad armenicam introductionem lectorem remissimus. Proinde 



necessarium fore visum fuit, ut rursus ab alphabeti ordine inciperemus. Sunt igitur 
armeniorum literae, & eorum nomina infrascripta. 


Translation: 

'Chapter XIII: Concerning the Armenian Letters and an Introduction 

We believe that it has been observed not only by all those engaged in the literary Palestra 
(arena) of nations, but truly besides this by those well read in the volumes of the sacred 
documents of the New and Old Testaments that Armenia is a Province of Asia situated 
between the Taurus and Caucasus Mountains. Of course, (passing over Ptolemy, Solinus, 
Dionysius, Stephanus, Virgil, Lucan, and many other authors) we find the following written in 
Genesis 8: And the ark came to rest upon the Armenian Mountains on the 27th day of the 
seventh month,' and in 4 Kings (2 Kings) 19: 'And Senacherib, the Assyrian King, returned 
and remained in Niniveh; and while worshipping in the temple of his god, Nesrach, his sons, 
Adramelech and Sarasar, struck him with swords and fled into the land of the Armenians; and 
his other son, Assaradon ruled in his stead.' The Hebrew letterrs name this land 

aerez ararat, that is the land of Ararat. And we find in the Prophet Isaiah 37: 'the land of 
Ararat,' and it is said in Genesis 8 (that is the Hebrew letter 'Heth') ’HU Gal hare 

n A \ 

ararat, upon the Mountains of Ararat, while the Arabic text has it so ZJfi ' §™ As® Alai 

gbal pharda, upon the Mountains of Farda. From these flow the rivers Tigris and Araxes, 
about which the poet Lucan says in his Sixth Book: 'And the Romans drank from Armenian 
Araxes.' Moreover, the region is divided into Greater and Lesser Armenia, which fact is also 
mentioned by Lucan in an aside, 'Nor you people wandering in both Armenias.' 'Ap|XeVLCC 
]((dpCt TT?iir[<7LOV TWV TTCpffMV, Stephanus reports that Armenia borders Persia. 
The Armenians are presently obedient to the Persian King, commonly termed, el Sophi, as 
they are his subjects. In their spiritual life, they are presided over by Patriarch Simas, who 
renders obedience in turn to the Indian Pontif, Prester John. Besides these, there are Armenian 
Christians of St. Thomas, who are known in the vulgar tongue as 'de la cintura (of the 
cincture),' and they have placed themselves in union with the Roman Church's Rite. Tabriz is 
the major city of the Armenians and in recent years the Emperor of the Ottoman Turks has 



taken it by force, destroying the city with fire and sword, and all of the Christian citizens of 
either sex at or over forty years of age were mercilessly butchered l ik e cattle, while those under 
that age were led away captives, one portion to be sold under the spear and the other kept in 
chains under the promise of ransom to be paid. These facts, the noble John of Tabriz has 
recently testified to most humbly, with those also redeemed from captivity with him in Italy, 
prostrated at the feet of the Pontif Paul (Paul III 1468-1549, pope from 1534); they begged 
suppliantly for alms from the Church and in the Plazas of the City. We ought now 
reintroduce the reader to the Armenian script: of the thirty-nine elements of the written figures, 
we will speak first concerning the vowels and then of the consonants, which together with the 
former make up the words of Armenian. Consequently, it is necessary to place all in plain 
sight so that we begin by returning to the basic order of the alphabet. These, therefore, are the 
Armenian letters with their names written beneath each of them.' 

The Indian Pontiff could be from either India (India or Ethiopia). Prester John was a mythic 
figure, whose realm moved from Central Asia to India to Africa depending on the sources. 
(Mayerson; Sanders; Forbath) It is very intriguing that Ambrogio would trot out such a figure 
as this when he had John of Tabriz and Matthew, the envoy of the Ethiopians, to inform him 
concerning Armenian realities. The fact that Sanders and many other scholars note the search 
for Prester John to have partially motivated Henry the Navigator, popes and the kings of Spain 
in their financial backing of expeditions to the East and Africa suggests an answer. The 
Armenians were using this mythic connection because of this ruler's popularity with the 
patrons that they were dealing with; the fable held more promise of success than the truth. The 
Patriarch Simas could refer to the Chaldaean Patriarchs of the Shim'uns (some eight of that 
name are recorded). (Frazee p. 57; Graf) Ambrogio was entirely entranced with the Chaldean 
Church and the Nestorians were living close to Armenia proper and had major seats in 
Diyarbakir and Mosul. It is distrubing that an earlier and widely reprinted book, Bernhard von 
Breydenbach's Peregrinatio in Terrain Sanctam (1486), gives a much more realistic and 
practical description of actual Armenian prelates and religious practices. (Nersessian 1990) 

The references to Christians as people of the cincture or belt is made again by Postel (1538, 
folio recto 8) where he refers to the Chaldaeans as living among the Mountains of Lebanon, 



where they are known vulgarly as the 'Christianos de zona.' Postel may be the source of the 
remark in Ambrogio as he was widely travelled in the Levant. It is interesting that in the very 
same passage he refers to 'Vir ad rem Christianam omandam natus, Frater Ambrosius 
Papiensis Ferrariae...' The very learned Prof. Richard also notes that the Copts were known as 
'people of the belt,' and that such distinguishing sumptuary codes were commonly forced upon 
Christians in Muslim states. 

What would be more natural than that two men recently driven from their homes should 
become fast friends. It is also possibly the language’s recent instruction which accounts for 
its disproportionate inclusion in the book. 

I am suggesting that John had been only recently ransomed and that he was the source of 
Ambrogio’s interest in Armenian; of course, Ambrogio, being a born scholar and collector of 
curiosities, did not stop with one source of information, but immediately sought out other 
Armenians in Venice and its environs to augment his heady stream of information from John. 
Nonetheless, all of Ambrogio’s material is based upon Eastern, not Western dialectal 
information. 

John was most likely a Catholic given his enlargement by the Dominicans; he is also labelled a 
nobleman: something useful to claim when travelling in a foreign country, but also something 
very likely true. John was very literate in his native tongue and had given Ambrogio access to 
a number of works; his education would have been difficult to obtain if he had not some status 
in his community. 

Part IV: The Armenian Works Used: 

If John was the a source of Armenian books for Ambrogio, these books have some 
peculiarities that suggest that the texts used in the Catholic Armenian communities of the East 
were not the same as the received canon. 



I have compared Ambrogio’s biblical references to the Zohrabian and the American Bible 
Society’s Grabar Bibles and there are a number of disparaties. Yet, most of these could be 
simple scribal errors or the diffusion of dialectal or vulgar forms into the text. 

One example of this is Ambrogio’s consistent transcription of God as /Astutz/ (a Middle 
Armenian form). But an even more interesting feature is the inclusion of the original 
Psalmist’s words (Psalm 21 [Armenian text], but 22 [King James]) rather than those in the 
New Testament: The received text in both Mark and Matthew has Jesus cry out on the cross, 

UumnLUJld [lip, UumnLLLli fiif, P'nq^tp qjiu:: but in Ambrogio it has 

become, UuuinLd UumnL* [itP liLufciug uin. [ui pXr].tp qjiu: which 

besides having the Old Testament material, is translitered as 'Astuz Astuz im naieaz arh is, 
iendier tholier (notice T for 'gl’).’ Ambrogio also notes that the text follows the Old Church 
Slavic or Macedonian. (Ambrogio 39a) 

Other Armenian material includes passages from Porphyry and Aristotle and liturgical prayers 
such as the Credo. 

Ambrogio is a man of the Renaissance, and as such, has an inordinant confidence in the 
acquisition of truth from books: one needs only find the right books. And if the Greek holds 
a treasure, what other treasures may lie further afield? 

The alphabet for him is not a lambent, changeable thing, but a hard and fast gift from the 
Diety. His notion of vowel or consonant is as much involved with the genetic relations 
between the present letters’ values and their historical values in Hebrew, but this is a two-way 
road of truth: present values can define ancient values. Thus, if the Eta of Greek derives from 
Semetic Heth, then Heth and all its derivatives are vowels as Eta must be considered. See his 
classification of the letters. 

There must be a good deal of investigation into the background of these notions. Especially 
into the grammatical ideas of Hebraists of the day and also into the influence of cabalists upon 



the set ideas of the relation between letter and its sound. This is a matter that Ambrogio sets 
out in his preface and continues to return to throughout 400 pages. 

That this idea is strange to us should not prejudice us against the possible directions it gave 
Ambrogio’s interests, and these directions could in turn improve Ambrogio’s usefulness as a 
phonological witness. That the problem of the affricates so engaged him also makes his 
transcriptional difficulties worthy of close study so as to tease out some, perhaps, surprising 
bits of information. 

The first task, however, is a thorough comparative study of his whole system and that will be a 
major one. 

Part V: Linguistic Commentary on the Major Texts Found in Ambrogio, Postel and 
Rivola 

Translation is an art colored by the proposed purpose of the text within the culture to which it 
is being translated (in the magical sense of unintermediated travel). For the language to be 
translated, it first must be translated through space. The text is transposed and made at home in 
a new place with new surroundings for a wide or a narrow audience and within that public it 
often is assumed to be untranslated (remember the row that occurred in Munich when a new 
translation of 'Hamlet' replaced the canonical 19th century version or in America when a new 
Bible translation superseded the 'King James Version'). The Bible has been often translated 
into Greek, but the Septuagint differs greatly from Origen's word-for-word version. 

I would like to explore the nature of the public that Armenian diasporans of the early 16th 
century and their European confreres sought to impress with the Armenian language: what 
language did they offer; why did they choose this vehicle over another; how did the Europeans 
working with them understand and use the language(s) they were offered, and what were the 
subsequent effects of this introduction on the growth of a European concept of the Armenians 
and their language. 



I emphasize here that it was more the willingness of Armenians to share their tongue with the 
foreign scholars than the scholars' relentless quest after new tongues that I think should be 
investigated. Unfortunately, the Armenian informants are largely nameless (except in the case 
of Ambrogio) and when they are named, the information given is very scant (Strohmeyer 1995, 
pp. 174-175). 

Teseo Ambrogio remained the most cited European author in the books dedicated to the 
teaching of Armenian in the 16th and early 17th centuries: Postel's book is derived from his 
although it was published a year earlier (1538) and Rivola's Grammar and Dictionary 
(1624/1621: reprinted 1633) consistently refer to his work, which is a rich depository of 
Armenian's dialectal contradictions although similar disparities covertly reside in every 
language. 

As we shall see, Ambrogio's purpose differed radically from the purposes of his two 
followers: Postel was hurriedly publishing a feast for the eye in order to garner the favor of 
Francis I so that he might be given the post of Orientalist Extraordinaire at the University of 
Paris (Kuntz, pp. 32-34) while Rivola was continuing the long journey of translating Catholic 
works into an 'Latinized Armenian,' (Nichanian, pp. 255-257 ), a language understood as a 
civil tongue used to communicate business and politics, that would further the goal of the 
Propagation of the Faith among the Ottoman Christians (Postel dreamed rather of 
Christianizing the Muslims themselves). 

Teseo Ambrogio shared some of these reasons, but it is clear from his book that his deepest 
impulses came from his search for the original written tongue: Man's first visual speech and 
perhaps man's first audible speech, for Ambrogio was Kabbalistically intoxicated by the theory 
of the derivation of all alphabets from the Hebrew and it colors all of his thinking (Postel, of 
course, spent his life in a similar quest, but he did not consider Armenian the key-language that 
Ambrogio did). Typically, his manuscripts and his last book were stamped with a distinctive 
signet-seal: the names of the Hebrew letters written out in the Armenian forming a rough 
circle. Furthermore, the Latin identification of the owner (even on the inside cover of his 
manuscript Hebrew-Latin Dictionary) is written in Armenian script. 



We will examine the changes undergone by the prayer 'Hayr Mer' during its journey from 
Ambrogio's manuscript 'Breviary' to his work on comparative alphabets to Postel's very brief 
work of a similar nature to Rivola's Grammar. As we shall see, the text undergoes strange 
transliterations, pronunciations and orthographic depredations, and some of these are 
fascinatingly redolent with various dialectal adhesions to the Grabar of the Golden Age. 
When we look at the manuscript, we shall see that Ambrogio is utterly faithful to the givens of 
his prize and that it is the so often repeated prayer that has become somewhat mangled as has 
the 'Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 1 by the thoughtless, but reverent repetition of millions of 
school children. 

Part VI: The Original Manuscript Sources for the Ambrogio Tradition' 

In the University of Pavia's Library of manuscripts are found the remnants of Teseo 
Ambrogio's library from his monastery in the same city. Most of his typefaces and books 
were destroyed in the sacking and occupation of the city by the French between 1525 and 
1527, but he recovered what he could and started his Orientalist typography again in Ferrara, 
whence he returned to Pavia by way of Venice before his death (Terenzio, pp. 9-11). 

The codices that interest us most are numbered 346 and 347 in the university's catalogue of 
manuscripts and are described as a 'Diurninum armenicum' and a 'Breviarium' by F. 
Conybeare, who dates them by their colophons to the 14th century, (de Marchi, pp. 190-191) 

These are clearly Ambrogio's as identified by his name and his family's written in Latin, but in 
Armenian script, and by the presence of his stamp of the names of the Hebrew alphabet again 
written in Armenian script. These inscriptions appear again in his vademecum mentioned 
above. Note that Conybeare mentions a third, now lost religious manuscript, which is possibly 
an Armenian Psalter created for the Armenian Chalcedonian community, (see my work on the 
Psalms cited in the Introcluctio...). 



Ambrogio has interlineated these entire books with Latin glosses for each word and numerous 
marginal notes. 


When we compare the traditional text of Matthew 6, 9-14 from the Zohrabian Bible with the 
text from the 'Breviarium' leaf 96 r ^ v , we see a few peculiar forms which have been copied 
from text to text, no doubt, because although the copyist knew their more common alternatives, 
he refrained from altering a sacred book that had come to him for accurate preservation. 
Ambrogio and Postel record these peculiarities in the same spirit, while Rivola, the far more 
liguistically practical and curious, does much to bring the text closer to the oral tradition that he 
knew. 

I have underlined the words and copyist's idiosyncracies that have caused interpretive 
difficulties for subsequent readers. 

One of the truly bizarre forms is r|. ku in the first relative clause (Ajamian; Weitenberg). The 
Grabar text early on had an alternate that included the copula 'you are' although the Greek 
model did not contain it. At some point a second-person possessive marker was added to 
heaven, giving 'thy heaven' and this was subsequently misdivided in 

Ambrogio's copying of the original manuscript so that the first form was achieved. Rivola 
comments on this r|. kU in his grammar (p. 296) and accounts for it as a form of the copula 
infected with the pronoun of the second person singular much as modem linguists account for 
the 't' (from 'thou') in poetic English forms 'dost' and 'art' or common German 'bist.' 
Ambrogio's misreading became a common part of most printed 'Hayr Mer's throughout the 
16th and 17th centuries in Italy, Germany and France. (Nersessian) 

1. The traditional Grabar text of the 'Hayr Mer:' 

Gwjp iffcp np jhpLjfilm, urnpp hr^pgp lu1, ml, _pn. bljbugb 
mp^mjmP'^hlj jgn. br^hShl' LjiUiT.jp jpn npujhu jhpLj[VT,u' h jhpLjpp 
a^mg tffcp ^mlwujiuqnpr}. tump iTbq mjuop. L |frnri iTbq 
qujwpwhu J'fcp, npujhu L. ,Tbjp ,Thpng ujuipimuujuilaug. 

U ifuul,pp q^J'hq^ Ji iJinpiMuppLl,, mjL. ifipljtm q^J'hq^ [i ^mphl,. 



qji jgn b LU|i_| 3 LUjnLp[iLl, U qopm.|&tii_Ti U ijmjurvp jiULfunbiulu. 

U,ffc^: 


2. The following is the text found in Ambrogio's manuscript #347: 

^ijujp iffcp np jfcpl^TiiJiq. fcu u~p tq.h9h wTinLTi jpn. bljkugt 

tahah^ 4wif,p ,pn npiqtu jtp^T^u u jtpiiPh : 

q^LUg iffcp ^LUliLULqiUl Iqnp q. rthere is a space in the manuscript marked by the 
parentheses] limp iffcq LUJULULp U |&nq iffcq qLL| LHLH pU1 pH [sic] iffcp 

npiqtu U ift^ |&nqm.if,p Jfcpng iqtu puiiq tiifmq [sic] U £{* uuubpp 
qj 1 fcq \i ifinp&m |a[i~: uijl iJipLjtijUj [sic] q/fcq [1 ^uipt: [sic] qji jfcn t 
it<|l-PLUjnkf^dl Ll qiULpin [ftp U ipiu n__p jLULfuiihiuTu: uiif tb 

The Tildas' mark the abbreviations and are over the letter combinations or the final 'ini' in the 
manuscript. It is also after the hand of this copyist that Teseo models his Armenian font. 

MS 347 shows distinct influences from the Vulgate (especially in Ecclesiasticus, which will be 
discussed in another Chapter), but the earliest translation of the Vulgate into Armenian is by 
Father Augustine Awetiq O.P. in Venice, 1380 perhaps years after the Lectionary's 
completion. (Oudenrijn) However, the Vulgate cannot account for the inclusion of a second 
person pronoun into the phrase 'in heaven,' nor does MS 347 have an extant colophon, so we 
cannot be sure whether it is a production contemporary with MS 346. 

Part VII: Ambrogio's Printed Version of 1539 

The table of the Armenian alphabet and its Latin equivalents clearly show that Ambrogio was 
aware of its pronunciational variants, but it is equally clear that he preferred the Eastern values 
for the transcription of his texts. 


3. These are the sounds Ambrogio has heard connected with the letters: 
III (ayp/a) if (miem/m) 

p (byen, pyen/b, p) J (i/i) 



<4 

(giem, chiem/g, c) 


X 

(nu/n) 

1 

(da, ta/d, t) 


2 

(sa, scha/s, sc) 

t 

(iech/e, ie) 


n 

(vua/o) 

q. 

(za/z) 


1 

(secha, zia/s, z) 

t 

(ae,e) 



(pe, be/p, b) 

c 

(iet/ie) 

£ 

(sche, zche/sc, ch, q, z) 

1* 

(tho/th) 


n. 

(rha, rra/rh, rr) 

* 

(ge, ze, xe/g, z, x) 


u 

(se/s) 

h 

(ini/i) 


4 

(viech, vieu, vieph/u [v]) 

L 

(luen/1) 

in 

(tuen, duen/t, d) 

1“ 

(hhe/hh) 


n 

(re/r) 

5 

(dha, tza, zza/dh, tz, zz) 

9 

(zzo/zt, zz) 

4 

(chien, gien, kien, quien/c, g, k, q) 

L 

(yun, phyun/ y [ypsilon]) 


(ho/h) 

* 

(puir, psiur/p, ps) 

h 

(ssa, tsa, zza/ss, ts, zz) 

4! 

(che/ch) 

a 

(glal, gal/gl, 1) 

U 

(ieu/eu) 

a 

(ie, gie, hie/i, g, h) 


% 

(phe/ph) 0 (aypyun/o). 


The transcription of the affricates is very poor and many sound values are based upon the 
Greek originals rather than the Armenian as with ps and ph. (Ambrogio, 143ab) 

It is very odd that Ambrogio correctly expanded the text's abbreviation of 'holy' while 
completely misunderstanding the common abbreviation of - as '-thai.' Because we 

know that he had extensively glossed all of his texts with Latin and seemed to understand the 
Armenian inflection system, this insensitivity is doubly puzzling: one interpretation is that 
Ambrogio's informant (John of Tabriz) spoke a denasalizing dialect (Strohmeyer, 1995, p. 
174). If the final nasal colored the vowel and then was lost, we would expect to find the forms 
which are attested on pages 174b-175a, '-uthai, -uthene, and -uthab.' 


Although there is no known dialect which has undergone such a transformation in this 
declension, Ambrogio's material suggests that the ablative retained its nasal due to the flanking 



vowels while the nominative/accusative and the genative/dative merged into a common 
denasalized 'central vowel' and the instrumental had the same vowel in a syllable ending in a 
voiced bilabial. 


4. Ambrogio's printed version: 

(Hair/Pater) iTbp (mer/noster) lip (or/qui) J b p L| fillU (iercins/in coelis) r>tu 
(des/es [sic]) umpp (surb/sanctum) brLpgp (eglizzi/sit) LUliIlLli (anun/nomen) 
(cho/tuum). bljbugb (eceszze/veniat) LU p _p LUJ I1L|}' LUp (archaiuthai [sic]/regnum) _pn 
(cho/tuum) fcrihgh^ (eglizzin/fiant) l| LU J 1 _p (camch/placita) Jg n (cho/tua) npujhu 
(orpes/sicut) jbpL||Vl<U (iercins/in coelo) II (eu/et) htp^ph (iercri [sic]/in terra). 
(Zhazt/Panem) iTbp (mer/nostrum) ^ LU li LU LL| LU J11 p I) (hanapazord [sic] 

/suprasubstatialem) IfllflLp (tur/da) iTtg_ (mez/nobis) UIJULULp (aisaur [!] IJUL for O/hodie) 
II (eu/et) [J' 11 tl (thogl/rcmittc) iTtg_ (mez/nobis) Cj_LL| LU LU p l|l fi U (zpaartis [sic]/debita) 
J*tp (mer/nostra) npujfcu (orpaes/sicut) II (eu/et) (mech/nos) p in IflL if Jp 

(thoglumch/remittimus) ifbpng (merozt/nostris) LL| LU p 111 LL| Ull LU g (partpanazt 

[sic]/debitoribus) II (eu/et) J'h (mi/ne) 111 LU li [i p (tanir/ducas) g_iTbg_ (zmez/nos) Ji (i/in) 
iJinpbnLpuu^ (phorxuthai [sic]/tentationem) LUJL (ail/sed) l}l p l| b LUJ (pharceai 
[sic]/libera) g_ifbg_ (zmez/nos) Ji (i/a) £ LU p t (zarae/malo). (zi/quem) ..pil (cho/tuum) t 
(ae/est) LUp_piUjnLpLUp (archaiuthai [sic]/regnum) II (eu/et) q_UJILpnLpiJU[i (zauruthai 
[!] [sic]/virtus) II (eu/et) L|lLUrL._p (pharhch/gloria) JLULplflbLUliU (iauiteans/insecula). 
UiTbX (amen [sic]/amen). (Ambrogio, 185b) 

Ambrogio is as concerned with the historical origins of the Armenian letters as he is with an 
accurate transcription of the sounds he heard; therefore we must be careful when using his 
Latin rendering of the Armenian (Strohmeyer, 1995, p. 175-178). 

Turning now to Postel's rendering, we recognize his phonetic acuity in his accurate and very 
modem descriptions of the sounds of the Armenian alphabet and are also disappointed that he 
gives such a short, cursory and sloppy version of the text. 



Part VIII: Postel's Printed Text of 1538 


Rather than spend over 200 pages on Armenian matters as does Ambrogio, Postel covers the 
language in only four pages within his short description of twelve alphabets. I have already 
mentioned the haste with which this project was completed and there are many ridiculous 
errors because of it. 

Postel describes the Georgians with geographical accuracy and then gives the Coptic alphabet 
as their own. It is very difficult to explain away such an unnecessary error. (Postel, pp. 53- 
55) On the other hand, Postel spends more than 20 pages on Arabic and six on Greek and in 
these sections he is especially impressive with the phonetic accuracy of his descriptions of 
these alphabets' pronunciation. 

It is clear from the entire chapter on the Armenians that those Armenians that he met in his 
travels spoke Turkish and that he considered the Armenian language a liturgical fossil: 
whoever served as his informant spoke a very different dialect from Ambrogio's and he did not 
or could not give Postel a great deal of accurate grammatical information; equally likely, Postel 
never asked for it. (Postel, pp. 63-66) 

Postel then could offer us a good description of the music, but he did not seem to care much 
for the song's lyric. 

5. These are the sounds Postel has heard connected with the letters: 

LH (ayp, a) if (mim/m) 

p (bpien, b.durum inter b.&p.) J (hi h. vel i.) 

q. (gqim, g forte inter q.&g.) li (nu/n) 

q. (dta, d durum inter d.& t.) 2 (scha Hebraeum.) 

t (iech Latinaa E. vel Graeca est e.) Ifl (vva u. consonum.) 

q_ (za/z) 2 (ccha c. forte vel dupplex.) 

fc (e, i) LL| (be, b Illirica buchi inversa est.) 

|] (iet/ie) U (gge ge duriusculum.) 



Ifl(ra,r) 


[ft (to/te) 
g) 

Ji (ini/i) 

\_ (luen, Latina est 1) 

|u (che/ch) 

5 (tza, tz) 

L| (qguien, g fortiter prolatum a 
palato.) 


U (se/s) 

4 . (vief, v) 
in (tun, t) 

p (re si occludas Graeca est r.) 

9 (tso s forte) 

L (un, vel fun, vel fiun, digamma 
aeolicum.) 


(ge, 


^ (hho H. aspirato fortis vel duplex.) ^ (ke 

& (tsa ts. vel ss. durum) 

r(_ (gat g.ut profertur cum a, o, u.) 
a (gie g. stricta cum lingua interiori parte palati.) 


l|l (puir, p) 
k vel c vel q.) 

Ll ([reads as 'k'] ief vel chief leniter 
aspirando a graecis k.) 

$ (phe a Graecis ph.) 

0 (ayp, iun, au, vel o. duae 

sunt literae ayp, & fiun:). 


The transcription of the affricates is very poor and many sound values are based upon the 
Greek originals rather than the Armenian as with 'yev' and 'plf; also note that Postel explains 
the 'huin' as a form of the lost 'digamma' while also recording Ambrogio's theory that it is the 
'ypsilon.' (Postel, pp. 62-66) The primacy of Greek in Postel's thinking should not blind us 
to the phonological acuity represented in the 'digamma' theory. 


6. Postel's printed version: 

^UJjp (Hair) iffcp (mer) lip (vr) J b p L]JVl<U (hierchins) r>tu (des [sic]) uppnj (srboi) 
fcrifigh (ezisi) LUTllLT (anoncho). fcl|fc- ugfc (ekesse) Uip^UljnL|9'Ji~ 

(archaiothaicho [sic]) fcqHM" (ezissin) £fi (chamkcho) npigtu (vrbis) 

jtpiih^u (hierkins) II (ei [sic]) jtpLjnh (etchri [sic]). qL^wg (Zachaz) Sb\i (mer) 
^UJTiIJUU|UU- (hanaba [sic]) £lfipg.(gsord [sic]) UllflLp (tour) iftq_ (mez) UIJU (ais) 
LULp (aur [!] UUL for 0) U (ie) (touz [sic]) ifbp (mer [sic]) q^UL|UJLUp111h u 

(zaabartis [sic]) Sb\i (mer) npujfcu (vrbis) II (ie) (mech) |ftnf|_nLif,p (tossumc 



[sic]) iTtpng (merus [sic]) UJLJUpLtHJLJLJUTiLJUg (bartbanas [sic]) U (ie) J'h mi) IfllJUT'pp 
(tanir) p LpnphlflL- (zamezprtzo [sic]) P'fi" (tai [sic]) UJJ|_ (ail) lppl|t;LUJ 

(phirkai [sic]) (zamer [sic]) p (i) £LUpfc (zare [sic]). (zaicho [sic]) fc (e) 

UUp£IJUjnL|%p~ (archaiotai [sic]) U (ie) qLUI_pnL|&p~ (zairotai [!] [sic]) U (ie) IpLUITVp 
(paouch [sic]) JUIL pint LU TiU (auiteans [sic]). UiTflu (amen [sic]). (Postel, p. 65) 

The Tildas' over the Tho-ini' marking abbreviations could be read as Tiyps,' thus giving -1hai.' 
The text is straight from Ambrogio's manuscript, not his later printed version, which did not 
contain the Tildas' marking abbreviations. 

Postel does not show a clear understanding of word division or integrity in his transliteration 
of the text; moreover, many of his transliterations follow Ambrogio's while others' feature his 
own auditions, yet there are also frequent sloppy renderings that bring into question the 
usefulness of Postel's work. 

That he renders 'h' as 'hh' suggests that his informant may have been from the Van area 
(Greppin, p.230), and his apparent mis-transliteration of 'ctchri' for Ambrogio's Tercri' has the 
interesting possibility of following the attested sound change of T' to T' in the New Julfa 
dialect as in 'hetkar' for 'erkar.' (Vaux, personal communication) 

7. This is the second handwritten version of the prayer found on the inside cover of 
Ambrogio's codex #346: 

^ijujp iffcp np jfcpljpTiU qfcu [sic] u~p bqbgp [sic] uiT'im.T' jpn. bljbugh 
iup£uijm.|%p~ tr L fc 9h^ j ' [ sic l jpn npujtu jfcpljpTiU U jfcpljpp: 

q^uug Tbp ^LUlTULglnL/Lulqjip^ mm.p iffcq LUjuiULp U |&nq 

(q/t^wuipinpu [sic] iffcp npuqfcu U iffcp [sic] [sic] (Ttpng 

LgiupuiLgiuTiug [sic] U T p uuuTpp q^f p ipnpfcnL|&p~ luj|_ ippljfcujij 
qiTfcq P £LUpfc: qji Jfcn (t ) [in paretheses in the text] Uip.£IJUjnL|&p~ U 
qLUi_pnL|&p~ U ifuun_p jiULpuibiuTu: \i£bX [sic] 



Unless otherwise noted, parentheses mark questionable readings of the letters. 


For reasons that are very hard to quantify, I would like to think that this version of the 'Hayr 
Mer' written on the lower, inside cover of Ambrogio's Breviarium is Postel's first rendering of 
Armenian under the tutelage of Ambrogio. It largely follows the manuscript's text, but it has a 
few oddities that bespeak, to me, of the novelty of the attempt. 

If this was Postel's first attempt to render something in Armenian, it probably proceeded by a 
year his actual preparation of his printed book in Paris and the uncertainty about the identity of 
'z' recorded here becomes progressively worse as time and distance separate him from his 
teacher. 

Part IX: Rivola's Grammar of 1624 

As we have already noted, Francisco Rivola refers to Ambrogio frequently in his grammar and 
it is Ambrogio's version of the 'Hayr Mer' that he uses to illustrate the language in the last 
section of short texts; however new purposes color his reading of Ambrogio and he differs 
from his predecessors in his ability to use Armenian as a language of daily communication. 

Rivola's Armenian is a vehicle for preaching the Catholic faith and it is this purpose and his 
assumed Latinate substructure that accounts for the infection of the text with more 
contemporary forms of the noun and verb. There are also corrections of the text's 
misspellings, which attest to Rivola's reading in a number of Armenian texts. 

8. Rivola, F., Grammaticae armenae libri quattor, Milan 1624 Ambrosiana. pp. 2-4: 


in 

whJpAyp 

A 

J* 

,TfcX 


Mien M 


p 

ptx 

Pien 

P 

J 

Jh 

I 

I 


q.biT 

Chiem 

Ch 

X 

Xni_ 

Nu 

N 

1 

iwj 

Ta 

T 

2 

2 LU J 

Scia 

Sc 

t 


leg 

Ie 

n 

n J 

Vua 

V 

q. 


Ssa 

Ss 

2 

2 LU J 

Cci'a 

Cc 



t 

t 

E 

E 


igfc 

Be 

B 

c 

W 

let 

Ie 

£ 


Gge 

Gg 

1* 

[1 LU L 

Tho 

Th 

n. 

ainj 

Rra 

Rr 

tf 

eft 

Sgie 

Sg 

u 

ufc 

Se 

S 

h 


Ini 

I 

4 

litil 

Vieu 

V 

L 


Liun 

L 

in 

mpiiLT 

Diun 

D 

1“ 

K 

Hhe 

Hh 

n 

fcpfc 

Ere 

R 

5 

5ujj 

Zza 

Zz 

9 

gujL 

Zzo 

Zz 

4 

gtl, 

Ghien 

Gh 

L 


Hiun 

V 


^LUL 

Ho 

H 

* 

tflfillLp 

Piur 

Pp 

is 

fcwj 

Zza 

Zz 

4! 


Che 

Ch 

a 

rpjur}. Kat 

K 

U 

U 

leu 

Eu 


a 

2lt 

Ge [sic] G 

* 


Fe 

F 


9. Rivola has the following version of the 'Hayr Mer' obviously taken from Ambrogio: 

Glujp J'bp np r^tu: uni_|ip tr\pgp luIiilI, 43n: tljtugt 

Uip^UIJIflLP'Ji (p. 297 notes that this is an abbreviation which AT never recognized, and 
also mentions -[J'tLUTi as the gen. and 4*nj as the gen pronoun: full form given is 

uip^uijn L |^h L ^ ^nj) tn.h£lh^ npiqtu jbp^pTu U 

q^uug iftp ^LUTLULqiucLnpi> wni_p iftqL JwjuiJULp [ s i c ]: |&nri 
Jbcp gpujllipuiu [corrected/alternate and contemporary form of the word iguipinhJR] 
iftp npu|tu Ll [sic/contemporary form of pronoun] p*lfir|_nL J 1 " 43 iftpiig 

LqiLipi mULgLUTlug [corrected]: II if p l|lIIIp [sic/contemporary form of imperative] 
g_tftg_ [1 ifllipCJIlLflpLli [inflection corrected/ sic: he notes both spellings &/g in his 
grammar,p. 17]: WIJ|_ iJipLjtlJUJ [1 ^Uipfc [sic] UUiftTi: [sic] (Rivola, p.294) 

10. Further notes taken from Rivola's Grammar: 


Rivola is exploring the value of 'aw' in polysyllabic words; see below for monosyllables: 
P-4: 



pLUL|_npq.pp Poluerchir T.<LULLnpt|.pp Nodcrchir bpl|LU[ifcLUC|.pp Erghathachir 

P 5 CRlmuq-hn Chelhhachir S LLI r|_ L| LU C|- |"* Zakghachir Cj.LUCLLUliLUC|.|i|i 

Chassanachir. 

p.8: 

^ LU L LU Ifl Hauad 

|&LUq.UJILnp Tacauuer 
LUIL Lau 

E|]UUUUL Nesdau 

p. 9: 

Here Rivola argues for a fuller pronunciation in his transcription 'Nauen, etc.) He is careful to 


avoid a monosyllabic reading: 



guiLl* 

Zzauen 

Xun.X 

Nauen 

LLULli 

Lauen 

gwi_,p 

Zzauch 

ULUl|LUL-f! 

Saghauch 



p. 10: 




However he distinguishes the following set from the above: 


^IJULp 

Hor 

LU L 6 b LU L 

Ozial 

J'LULp 

Mor 

UULp^^tlJULOrhnial 

bripLULp 

Ekpor (sic) 



LU^LULbp 

Akauni 

pronounced 

Akoni 

P'UILP'p 

Thauthi 

pronounced 

Thothi 


p. 15: Sound changes: He notes the variant reading found in his Psalm text: 
Litterae UIL pLUL|_np pn|_np |u|JULp*ipL | un P**hL. tRWL|u tm™!" 


fuLULLU p Hhauar 

ifb^LULlip Mekauuer 

SlUpiUL Zarau 

p LU p LU g LU L Parghazzau 



p iq UliTp ps. 76.15 Ulifm ps 77.15 [] J'ptL. ps 35.9 piTiqPL. P s 49 13 

q. £ 'Tuuq.kujg (ovium)ps. 64.15 (Tuu^tliug ps. 103.6 

q. Ifl (seligere) ps. 88.17 [i'llU1 pfcL. ps. 104.25 

Ill'l'Ullim. (silva) ps. 82.14 UlTiq. Ill p ps. 95.11 

qL u qq.fc'LnLL ps. 34.12 uq.t'linLL ps. 92.1 & 103.2 

q_q.tuin (clothes) ps. 44.10 uq.tum ps. 103.6 

p. 16: 

Lj q. qIll'll q ui L (desire) ps. 61.10 qIll'll q. Ul ps. 83.1 

fullLliL| SnLl,q. tfiuinuim druiiLUTq 

p. 18 Theseus Ambrosius’ comparisons are mentioned showing the discrepancies between 
Armenian and received pronunciation of Biblical names: there is no evidence that Rivola 
understood the dialect situation. Rivola uses Ambrogio's text extensively in his Grammar and 
his Dictionary, but he did not use his MSS; see below. 

p. 20 De divisione litterarum Armenorum in vocales, semi vocales, et consonantes: Chapter 
VII. 

pp. 30-31 

Examples of the use of q.fcll as the second person singular form of the verb 'to be.' Most of 
these examples from the Psalms do not appear in the Zohrabian text. In every case Rivola has 
misinterpretted or incorrectly divided the phrases in the Bible. None of these quotations can 
come from MS 347; Rivola must have other Armenian manuscripts than those in Ambrogio's 
possession; he may have possessed, however, the lost Psalter: 

Matth. 6. The Pater Noster (not in Zohrabian) 

Ps. 117, 24. np q.Ill|_nqq.ku Qui venturus es (not in Zohrabian) 

Ps. 122, 1 np p'l'UULjkUUI^q.kll (np pTLUljfclULq. fcll in Zohrabian) Qui habitas 
Matth. 8npiqtu ^UlLlUllHigfcpq. (in Zohrabian, but not in MS 347) 



1 Corinthians 5 kjpr\. wTiJuiflflLp (Ill'll JuJ'npj^) (in Zohrabian, but not in MS 

347 ) 

Matth. 26 l|_U-1 LITi npnj blit 1 ! 11 ! (in Zohrabian, but not in MS 347) 
p. 285 Abbreviations : -|ftp = - [fr LU J 1 p 

p. 296 ir|.tu -Es: dictio composita ex littera affixa v\., quae vim habet representandi 
pronomen secundae personae singularis, affigturque interdum in (ir?) principio verbi, sic uti 
habetur fol 30., Ex secunda persona singularis Praesentis verbi substantiva, quod describitur 
fol 185. 

There is only one more extended Armenian text found in Rivola, Psalm 1. It is almost certain 
that Rivola was using Abgar of Toxath's Psalter, printed in Venice in 1565/66 as all of the 
variant spellings in Rivola's text can be found there; moreover, Nercessian notes that a copy 
can be found in the Ambrosiana. (Frazee p. 48; Nercessian p. 47). Therefore, for the sake of 
completeness, I include that text as well and will give the Zohrabian variant readings in 
parentheses. Rivola 303-311: 

bpiiuT'kijULk (bpiuTbiUL t) uijp np n£ q.Tiug fi funp^iupri.u 

Beatus est vir qui non ambulavit in consiliis 

in if p in p 2 Ui lli cj UuTLqLup2UUug.l: h aiuT in iq iu Tb^iULninug 

impiorum. in via peccatorum 

Tluj (Tlu) n£ b^uig: U jiuffrimu tfiuTi>[ig IdTUTmpg) Tluj (Tiu) n; 

ille non stetit. & in cathedra prauorum ille non 

T'UinujL. uijl juiLpfcT,u (jopfcTiu) mb limit br L| lh X 43 Tmpuuj 

sedit. sed in lege Domini sunt voluntates eius 

(Tn|uu,l: U juiLpfcTiU (jopfcTiu) funp^bugp T,uij {Xui) [1 uinLfc U 

& in lege eius meditabitur ille in die & 

h ^h 2 ^Ph : br^hSh n»uu) npujbu Sum np uiT^biULt (mT^biUL 

in nocte. & erit ille tanquam arbor quae plantata est 



t) h q. 1 .«u.igu inupg, np qujiiinLq [n_p \t tfiuJ'iu itiuigb: U itibpU 

secus decursus aquarum. Quae fructum suum in tempore dabit. & folium 

if[i [frimfibugfi, U quid'fcTiUUjTi qnpfiT^ (qnp \*X%) uipwiigb 

eius non spargetur, & omne quod faciet 

juu£nqkug[i bJ'iuj IbJ'iul. n; uujuujbu bX uiiTpiJup^m^ 

prosperabitur ei non hoc modo sunt impii 

UuJ'LqLupf^Ui-l?) U. n£ iujl, iqtu liujULqtuI: lujl npujhu ^nqJ 1 

& non illo modo. sed sicut vetus 

qi|in2h’ qh ^nut [u^tpuuj l[i qh|uuj) kphuiug kpl|Ph- 

puluerem, quoniam spargit desuper facies terrae. Propter 

uujunp[iLi juip[igfcTi LuTpLupf^U 1 ^ (uiirigwip^U 1 ^) h 

hoc non surgent impii in 

qujimiuuiiuju^: U n£ J'fcquiLnp.jg fi funp'Aupqu uupquing 

iudicio. & neque peccatores in consilio iustorum. 

(Lupqujpng). ^lulqp aiuTlu^t mbp qawiTiiJUijgwip^u uupquipng: 

Quoniam cognoscit Dominus vias iustorum. 

aiui, iu iq iu pQ_p in if p in p 2 u 1 in g I lh J' ll| lh p 2 1LLI 9 * Ipipfigbi,. 

viae impiorum peribunt. 

The last version of the 'Hayr Mer' derived from our original manuscript was written in a 
separate hand in the upper, inside cover of Ambrogio's Breviarium. It displays quite another 
attitude toward the prayer: a preacher's explication and paraphrase into the common tongue of 
a well known prayer. 

Despite the many mistakes in spelling and interpretation of the Armenian letters, this is written 
by someone who has a basic knowledge of spoken Armenian although a lesser ability with the 
written, classical language. 

This is just the intellectual fingerprint that would fit Rivola and I consider this text the first 
exercise that he attempted in the classical language: trying to discern the words that he knew 
by ear in a text, which he could only barely read. 



This text uses only the digraph 'aw' for 'omega' and it is to be noted that Rivola seems 
completely ignorant of that letter or that he considers it an innovation that he should avoid; 
moreover, the slavish usage of letter-forms derived from the hand of the text suggests that the 
writer is a tyro. 

11. The first handwritten version on Codex #346's inside cover page: 

^uijp J*tp/ np jtpljpl,u q.bu: [sic] u~pfc. nil,ml, ^n. bljbugb 
wp^uijml&hLl" bLhgh [ sic ] IjuiJ'p npujbu [sic] jhpljpl, 

jbpljpl,u LT-j tpljpp. Sluing J*hp m | m l p [sic], 

^uuXiuuu| uj(|-» y l) 2 n P"1- Uimp J'hqj h |ftnri J'tq^ |HLQpupilipii [sic] 
[ pqujuuuupinhu] J'bp: U Luptluil,p lupiuj pnr^nLL J'hpng 

U|LUpilHUU|LLll,ULig [corrected/Medieval Armenian paraphrase of the original]: b J*p 

[ pJ*p] tfiuipp [ imup p] ipnpiMuppLl,: LUJL ipppljhui p ^UJipbX 
[corrected]: q_)(l|/^)UL|fcpL|lpU [ C|_LL|LUpU1 pU] UlJ'tl,: p LippluppLl, 

upppng: q.iq. J'puijl, u~p: J'puijl, m~p J~u u p ipimipu ui~j 

^iu(L/p)p [ ^op] UlJ'tl,: UlJ'tl,: UlJ'tl,: UlJ'tl,: q.iq ^uijp u~p npq.pifi 
[sic] u~p *Inq.p u~p uitL/pJpU^/^jXmppLl, [ op^l^mppLl,] ^iJULp U 
npq.nj L uppnlj/g) ^nq.Lnjl, U uijclJ' L J'p2Ui U. juuipijituilrntj 
[sic/Jesus?] /jjuujlplfltlxpg [sic] [ JLULpIflbUJlU JLULpl|ltl,pg] UlJ'tl, [sic] 

Parentheses contain alternate readings of the handwritten letter and brackets, my suggested 
corrections; the writer uses two forms of 'hiun,' one of which resembles a miniscule 'ini' and 
in some cases the reading 'ini' makes greater sense. His writing is modelled after the hand of 
the manuscript itself and this suggests that he has had no prior training in Armenian. The 
Tildas' mark abbreviations and the Tildas' used in the text are over the two letters. 

Appendix: Speculations Upon the Sources for Rivola's 1621 Armenian-Latin 
Dictionary: 



The 1621 Dictionary and its 1633 reprint in Paris represent the first work of Rivola's in the 
Armenian field. Since I have already demonstrated the extraodinary dependence upon 
Ambrogio that Rivola displays in his Grammar of 1624, it might be expected that similar 
influence could be shown in the dictionary: remarkably, that does not seem the case. 

The language learning methods used by Ambrogio are generally the same across languages: 
extensive interlineation of well-known texts collected from the target language's community of 
speakers (the Bible, the liturgy, the Church Fathers, and Aristotle), the creation of a manuscript 
glossary (we possess the remnants of a Hebrew glossary with his autograph), the copying out 
of a notebook of illustrative exempla from his collection of manuscripts, and the development 
of a short grammar, again in some private notebooks, etc. We now possess only examples of 
a part of this common constellation from different languages. The remainders of his 
manuscripts are only complete in the case of Armenian; the existence of extensive glossaries is 
suggested by the partial Hebrew one at Pavia and the word lists contained throughout the 
Introductio ....; a copy book of texts is attested to by the contents of the Introductio.... and by 
the manuscript in his hand of Arabic passages from the Gospels (see above); finally, his 
Introductio.... contains a short Arabic grammar of Egyptian and North African Arabic in Latin 
script as well as grammatical notes on all the languages contained therein. We can add to this 
his clearly attested eagerness to make contact with any and all native speakers that were 
resident within Italy. 

As it is certain that Rivola used the Introductio.... and that he might have had access to the 
Pavian collection of Armenian manuscripts (all before 1624), we might expect to find the 
Ambrogian Armenian glossary embedded in the Rivolan Dictionary. I have tried to find some 
evidence of this, but I have found only enticing suggestions that the material in the dictionary 
was cetainly influenced by the Introductio...: the spelling of many of the long list of Biblical 
names in 'A' show Eastern dialect rather than Western dialect influences although that 
influence is not carried throughout the dictionary or the later Grammar (there we find almost 
only Western influence). Any evidence fo a now-lost glossary remains questionable; it may 
have been destroyed after Ambrogio's death or it may not have been kept with his other papers 
in the monastic library in Pavia. 



Some selections from the peculiarities of Rivola's dictionary would expose the reader to 
Rivola's sources and prejudices. The 1621 edition collected for Cardinal Borromeo's new 
Ambrosian Library in Milan was reprinted in 1633, in a reset edition with far more 
compression of the text, in Paris for Cardinal Richelieu. There are no textual changes between 
the editions except for introductory letters to the respective patrons and the occasional misprint 
in the Parisian: e.g. 'ghazaros' is reset as 'ghtzaros;' where the Armenian 'a' is easily mistaken 
for a printed 't.' 

In order to garner some evidence that Ambrogio's manuscripts had been used, I carefully 
examined the dictionary's lexicon, noticing that it contained a surprising number, especially in 
the first few letters of the alphabet, of plant names and proper names from the Bible for such a 
short lexicon; Ambrogio's MS 178 in the present Pavian collection opens with 12 leaves of 
botanical names (importantly Greek names transcribed into Armenian with an Armenian gloss) 
and etymologies of the names of Biblical personalities. The use of these folios would 
considerably skew the percentage of such items among the more common words. Moreover, 
many of these items are represented by two words, which would be the case for those derived 
from the botanical MS 178. 

My conclusions, however, must be more negative than positive. Clearly, Rivola knew of 
Ambrogio's published work (most of the material from the manuscripts was available there), 
but there is little hard evidence that Rivola had the manuscripts to work from during his 
lexicographical work on the dictionary. This does not disprove the existence of an Ambrogian 
glossary; it merely suggests that Rivola did not know about it or chose, for reasons of his own, 
not to use it. 

The dictionary does list a great number of Old Testament names predominantly in the early 
letters of the alphabet, and the transcription of these varies wildly between the Western 
dialectal phonology and the Eastern (with the caveat, that the apparent Eastern pronunciation 
might be in reality an influence of the Latin or Italian pronunciation of these names). For 



example, Latin Achab transcribes the Armenian letters 'Ak^ap, ' yet Abacuch is from 
'Abagukh,' Abiud from 'Abiuth,' and Abdias from 'Abdiay.' 


This last suggests no transcription, but clearly only the normal Latin form for the Armenian 
one (see also Azarias from 'Azareay' and Absalon from 'Abisoghum' [the Haigazean 
Dictionary has 'Abesoghom']). There may be no unique system at work here and again 
Ambrogio himself takes special notice of the varying pronunciations and orthographies of the 
same word within the Armenian community in his published work. All of this becomes a main 
concern of Rivola's first section on the alphabet and its pronunciation in his 1624 Grammar. 

Among botanical references there are ' ki n am on’ (clearly Greek), 'sonk' (Haigazean and 
common 'sunk'; Rivola's form is common to Goris and Gharabagh according to Acharyan) 
and 'sisarbugh.' Unfortunately none of these are found on the manuscript list. 

To continue some dialectal notes, Rivola's transcriptions repeatedly show forms missing the 
common initial 'yod,' especially before 'a.' It is not clear why this should be. He also displays 
intial 'h' before 'a' where the more common form lacks the 'h.' Examples of these cases include 
'Abet' 1 ,' Haigazean 'Yabct'Y Japheth [the Grabar initial 'y' would have been pronounced as an 
'h', but see below for non-psilotic forms]; 'awt^anasun' 70 for Haigazean 'eothanasun, 
ewt^anasun, or eawt^anasun' [Meillet] (see Acharyan's common 'oxthanasun' found from 
Tbilisi to Yerevan), and 'halivor,' old, grey bearded for Haigazean 'alewor, alowor' (Acharyan 
gives aspirated forms from the Western, Hamshin, and the Eastern, Yerevan, dialects and even 
notes initial 'x-' in Van). 

Rivola includes other strange forms in his list of the names of nations: 'hapash' Ethiopian 
whereas the Haigazean has 'habash' and 'hawrrmaston and hawrrmeren' (a misprint for 
'hawrrmastan or horrmastan') Greece, the Greek language and the common 'hrrovm' Rome 
whereas the Haigazean does not recognize this form as a variant for the Byzantines or the 
Arabic Rumi, and only gives it as meaning Rome or Latin, 'hrrovm, hrrom, hrrovmeren or 
horrmeren.' 



This last example is an intriguing remnant of an older situation when the same word had a 
spelling variant so as to distinguish European Rome from Anatolian Rome. 

Rivola confounds Armenian 'o,' 'aw,' and '6,' and in his time, they would have all had the same 
pronunciation. In general, Rivola shows an orthographic influence from Ambrogio's 
manuscript Pavia 347, which always uses the 'aw' digraph for the more common '6;' however, 
no manuscript commonly renders initial 'vo' or 'o' as 'aw', while Rivola commonly does and 
follows Ambrogio's speculations in doing so (see Introductio.... vl74-vl76) However, this 
same digraph is also common in the Abgarian Psalter. 

Finally, Rivola occasionally has made an insidious error or he continues an older dialectal 
tradition: e.g. he lists 'ghamar' and 'aregakn' as both words meaning 'sun.' Today these would 
clearly represent the common collocation, 'the moon and the sun' or more commonly 'the sun 
and the moon.' It is hard to believe that his informant mistakenly identified 'ghamar' as the sun 
without actually having some basis for the semantic variant. It is possible that Rivola simply 
noted down heavenly bodies and forgot that they were not the same. 

However, there remains the possibility that in some dialect area of Armenia, the less common 
word for moon, 'ghamar,' (Arabic) shifted its semantics to become 'sun.' 



Chapter II: A Detailed Philosophical and Linguistic Commentary on All of the 
Remaining Armenian Texts Found in the Introductio... 

Part I: A Return to Ambrogio's Philosophy of Transcription: 

The first order of business is to examine just what Ambrogio and Postel have to say about 
Latin as a language among their languages. This will give us a clear guide concerning 
Ambrogio's subsequent use of Latin as a transcriptional instrument: 

Ambrogio's transcription instrument is the Latin alphabet and it would be most proper if we 
carefully examine the actual connections (historical/geneological, etymological and 
philosophical/theological) that Ambrogio posits between Latin and its various precursors. 

The translation of Ambrogio's comments on Latin follow. What becomes apparent in his use 
of Latin as a transcription medium is that he does not recognize the crucial differences between 
Latin based and other alphabets discussed by Gamkrelidze in a recent book. Gamkrelidze and 
many Western commentators (Gelb, Jensen, etc.) note that the Latin alphabets are not 
phonetic/phonemic instruments establishing a unitary sound (usually a phoneme) connected to 
a unitary sign; rather, the alphabet uses a limited number of signs to represent sounds in the 
language in at least three ways: 1. Sign = phone, 2. combination of signs (2, 3 or 4) = phone, 
3. sign/signs in a syllabic or word position = phone (initial'd' does not equal medial'd' does 
not equal final'd'; 'c' can have at least three values: s, k, and ch). 

Most other alphabets have attempted to limit this sort of variation, but Ambrogio posits just 
such a potential multi-valency as common to all alphabets. This will become clearer as we 
examine the minutiae of his argumentation and transcription of Armenian. 

The translation from Folio 11: Latinorum Vocales. The Latin Vowels 

'Latin possesses five vowels: a, e, i, o, and u; to these has been added y ypsilon from the Greek. 



This succinct passage is followed by a commentary on the seven Greek vowels, which 
Ambrogio finds as well in the following alphabets that he gives examples of in an appendix to 
his book: Egyptian, Babylonian, Saracenic, Hieroglyphic, Gothic, Etruscan, Aeolic, Magian, 
etc. (Folios 191-207) This he pronounces the cardinal and divine system ordained by God in 
the Highest for the best comprehension of mankind. (Folio verso 11) 

The translation from Folios 28- recto 30: De Latinorum consonantibus. Concerning the 

Latin Consonants 

This section begins with a long excursus on the actual value of two intrusive letters into the 
original Fatin alphabetical repertoire, y and x, and this inaugurates a tempestuous prayer for 
the confederation of all Christian peoples against the advancing Ottomans. This confederation 
would ally itself with the non-Christian enemies of the Turkish Emperor and defeat him once 
for all. Ambrogio considered his book a lingistic beginning to this great enterprise. The 
phonetic substance of this chapter begins on recto 29: 

'Fatin has sixteen consonants, namely: b, c, d, f, g, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, x, and z. The first 'b' 
coincides with Chaldaic ^ Beth and Hebrew IL Beth. 'C' with A Coph and J Caph; 'D' 

with D Dolad and! Daleth; 'F' with5 Phe and3 Phe; 'G' with Gomal and 1 Gimel; 'K' 

according to some opinions with Chaldaic Quoph and Hebrew p Koph or Quph; 'F' with 

^ Fomadand 1 ? Famed; 'M' with A Mim and ft Mim;'N'with J Nun and 3 Nun; 'P' has 

the same origin as 'F' above, Pe [sic] and Phe; 'Q' not otherwise than 'K' Quoph and Quph; 'R' 
with D Ris and “I Res; 'S' with A Somcath and 0 Samech; there is no letter corresponding 

to Chaldaic ± Scin nor evidently to Hebraic II? II? Scin in its two variants and this is 

particularly interesting; 'T' with ^ Teth and 'J Teth or tb* Thau and fl Thau; 'X 1 derives 

from Greek £; and 'Z' with j Zain and 1 Zain and 'doubled zz' with ^ Zzode and 


Zzadich or Tsade. 



All of these coincide equally with the consonants of Samaritan and Punic, which we have 
discussed individually above and with the Greek, which will be discussed below. These Latin 
consonants can be further divided into their sound classes: semivowels, mutes and liquids. 
The semivowels are f, 1, m, n, r, s, and x understood as representing the combination of either 
cs, gs, or ss (this was commented upon more extensively in the first section of this chapter). 
The mutes are b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t, & z. The letters i, f, and h, aspiration, are numbered among 
the mutes by some grammarians. The true liquids, which in Greek are always voiced [noted in 
the same words in Postel, 1538 Folio verso 23], are 1, m, n, & r. Further consonants can be 
detected through an analysis of the positional sounds of some vowels: i and u, for example, are 
numbered among the mutes when they precede other vowels...among the semivowels... or 
among the liquids...' 

The relationships between alphabets here are sometimes historically mistaken, while the 
phonetic information sometimes also contradicts modem and even intuitive categories. 

'C,' for example, is clearly a variant on 'G' and both are descendents of Gimel; 'F' is derived 
from Digamma which is a variant of Vau. The origin of 'K' is the same as 'X' from Greek, and 
the latter is not directly derived from £ but from Chi x which had a different value in Greek 
Italian colonial alphabets. 

The classifications of the letters according to sound classes has some other peculiarities: does 
semivowel mean continuant and why is voicing ignored among the mutes? The answer to the 
first question is complicated as the aspirated 'F' is both a semivowel and a mute. Yet, why are 
not z (in the next section on Greek Zita and Lambda are both designated semivowels. Folio 
recto 30), y, and u included among the semivowels rather than among the mutes? Ambrogio 
does not see 'voicing' as a crucial characteristic of alphabets. What is clear is the mutability of 
the phonetic value of the letters and their classifications; obviously, this is one feature common 
to the Semitic alphabets, where vowels and consonants are frequently positional variants, and 
phonological variants (s/sh, b/v, d/dh, etc.) having the same shape but varying by means of dots 
or other diacritics. 



Aristotle had broken down the letters into vowels and consonants and these latter further into 
semivowels and mutes; moreover, Donatus (c. 350 A.D.) listed the following as semivowels: f, 

l, m, n, r, s, & x. (Collinge, pp. 796-797) This matches exactly with Ambrogio above and 
Postel below, yet both of them were under the influence of Hebrew grammarians, who had 
adopted Arab articulatory descriptions. Thus, men like Reuchlin (his Hebrew grammar was 
published in 1506) made available to all what had come to many through the Jewish scholars 
in Europe. (Collinge, pp. 811) 

As a comparative discussion of the same material and which no doubt influenced Ambrogio, 
we can examine Postel's three folios (34-37) on the Latin letters in his book of 1538. He 
borrowed heavily from Ambrogio's materials throughout that book, but, as he was the better 
practical linguist, he may have advised the older man on linguistic particulars. We must note, 
however, that Postel's impressive alphabetical charts frequently contain surprising errors: he 
lists ft, y, G, as 'tenues' when they are correctly characterized as 'mediae' in Ambrogio. 
(Postel 1538, folio verso 25; Introductio... folio recto 32) 

His account of the characteristics of the letters' sound values and their classes are remarkably 
similar to Ambrogio's: five or six vowels; sixteen or eighteen consonants (depending upon the 
consonantal values of i & u); h is merely aspiration and neither vowel nor consonant (an 
interesting position as h can be considered the voiceless vowel); x and z are borrowed from the 
Greek and the latter is either sd or ss; nine mutes, b,c, d, f, g, k, p, q, & t; seven semivowels, f, 1, 

m, n, r, s, & x; four or six liquids (if one includes y and u), 1, r, m, & n. Postel goes on to 
make further fine distinctions: labial, dental, gingival, palatal, & guttural (the last is defined as 
a, e, i, o, u, & h, which last derives from an original f with evidence from the Spanish 
development of Latin, which is a reverse of common etymological understanding!). He then 
introduces a long section on the accent and a bibliographical essay for further research. 

There are three difficulties facing us when we start to utilize the information stored in 
Ambrogio's transcription system: 



1. He had no inclination to create special signs to signify new phonetic items in any of his 
languages. He felt that he could transcribe any language with the unmodified Latin alphabet 
(this of course was something that the Poles, Czechs and Lithuanians would have told him was 
an absurd restriction). 

2. He largely decided to maintain the simple values of the Latin letters, and he was not 
religiously consistent in his use of Latin letter/s for a particular Armenian (or any other 
alphabetic) letter. However, the rich range of fricatives and affricates in Armenian (far richer 
than any of his Semitic languages' repertoires of such sounds) is quite beyond the Latin 
alphabet's possibilities without new signs (see Czech) or extensive di- and trigraphs used 
consistently (see Polish). 

3. We do not know if the contradictions of the text, which was assembled in the last year of 
Ambrogio's life while he was very ill, represent the final state of his knowledge of the 
languages or are just the hastily assembled fragments of a life's work without any last editing 
(although the book may have gone through two separate printings while Ambrogio was still 
alive). I strongly feel that much here comes from different moments in Ambrogio's learning of 
his languages and that the informant that might give one section surprising accuracy may be 
lacking in a closely following section, making Ambrogio prone to foolish errors in 
transcription and interpretation. 

Thus, Ambrogio's transcribed Armenian often seems less than recognizably pronounceable 
although he displays an ample knowledge of syllable structure and word division on particular 
pages, as we shall see in the commentary. The whole does not amount to a proper description 
of the language (something Rivola's reverent use of Ambrogio's materials makes available a 
century later), but there is much that must detain us as insightful and even exciting if we can 
discern the system that underlay his use of the Latin letters: did he use a Northern Italian 
pronunciation? did he sometimes use Latin, French, Spanish and Italian dialectal values? did he 
take advantage of the orthographic confusion within Northern Italy, where Venetian standard 
looked far more like Modem Portuguese or Catalan rather than Modem Italian (Postel, 1538 
notes the sibilant pronuncition of 'x' in Spain)? Certainly, letters like x, ss, zz, tz, zt, g, s and ch 



all appear as transcriptions of affricates or fricatives, while g and eh also appear as 
unquestioned transcriptions of stops, yet sometimes of different stops (aspirated and 
unaspirated). Often two or three different transcription decisions are made on the same page. 

One possible interpretation of the last situation is that one represents the place of articulation 
or voicing, while another represents the stridency or period of production. This may be doing 
some special pleading for a simply unedited last moment attempt to put down a life's work; yet, 
why would he have waited to the last?: he was a respected teacher and bibliophile, who had 
been praised for his erudition by numerous scholars from across Europe. How much of this 
is last moment thoughts and how much well digested fragments from a life-long habit of 
taking notes? 

The least one can say is that Ambrogio consistently transcribed each letter of the Armenian 
text (often with two or even three letters) showing no clear indication of the placement of 
schwa or of homorganic epenthesis (some dialects do not display this) so that reproduction of 
the actual pronunciation from the transcription would be difficult for anyone unfamilar with 
the original language; however, one could very easily learn to read the language accurately 
from the transcription. We have already discussed Postel's description of the alphabet's 
pronunciation and Rivola's method for learning pronunciation. 

Besides the phonological observations, we must consider his morphological interpretations as 
well. He is quite capable of writing a clear description off some of the inflections of the - 
-thiwn declension on one page and to be wildly of the mark on a closely following 
page. For some reason, he seems quite aware of the normal manuscript abbreviations at one 
point and then consistently misinterprets them in most of the book. I have considered the 
possibility that there may be some evidence for a dialectal contamination of his interpretation: 
could a lost Armenian dialect have consistently denasalized final syllables after moving word 
stress to the penultimate (None of the surrounding major languages of the Caucasus show this 
pattern; Persian, Turkish, Georgian and Armenian show ultimate stress; the Armenian Polish 
community could be the source of the variation if Polish had a strong affect on the Armenian 
spoken there, yet Ambrogio's informant claims to be a Tabrizi)? 



We will take a second look at these questions as we go through all of the Armenian materials 
at Ambrogio's disposal. 


Part II: The Selection of Longer Armenian Texts Found in Ambrogio's Introduction. 


1. Ambrogio's Armenian Exercises folio verso 190 and verso 191, Matt. 5 & 10; Matt. 10 is 
taken from Pavia MS 347 recto/verso 67: The parenthetical text is from the Zohrabian Bible 
and the italicized words mark variant readings found in Ambrogio. Where there is no 
transliteration given, it is lacking in Ambrogio's text. 


iTiJu|&knu[i. b. 

bptuXfi Lu^j3iuimug Snqnq Knq.i_n4), qji Xngiu t atp^piitjmftatfil 
Uu|T£LUjnL[fr'tiLVl bpLjXfig. (:) bptuXfi uq.LULn|uug, qji Xn^iu 
if |ufi[fr'Lupbug[iX. (:) bptuXfi ^bqng, qji Xn^iu (fiu rujuXq. bug bX 
q^bpL|hP- ( ; ) bptuXfi np .ptu^gbiUL L. SiupiufrLfrgbl* (itupLULfi figbX) 
iitpqiminvertedfpmpb'hh (Lupq.Lupm.|ftbLuX) , qji Xn^ut jLuq.bug(iX. (:) 
bptuXfi n^npiftudtug, qji Xn^ui nqnp'fmputfi (n^npirm.|ftfii_X) 
q.UigbX. (:) bptuXfi tujXngfilj np mupp bX upmpLj3, qji Xn^pui q_uu~S 
Wbuqbl* (uibugbX). 1:1 bp utXfi fHsichttqutquiptttpuig 
Ijuiu^LU^LupiupLug), qji Xn^ui npq.fi.£ tu~j Ljn^bugfiX. (:) bptuXfi np 
Stui iiidtiuipgblf KtuLiu d bin l figbX I l|_T tupqtupmft A 

(tupq.tupnL|&btuX), qji Xngui t lup^pilfjmumt^* (sic corrected in emendations 
folio 215) (tupjgtujnLlftfiLX) bpljXfig. (:) bptuXfi t &bq^ jnptftUir 
X lu |imju m |i g b X q_&bqj U ^tu|_w5figbX, U tuufigbX ^yMinverted) 
(qtUifbXtujX) puiX £tup q&tb gumm (q&tXj) unufi) ifX fiif. (:) 
gXduugtjg, L. mputfribpm.p (nLptufu |_bpnLjg), qji iJujip&jg fcbp 
putqmJ > bl* (ptuqnLif bX)jbpljfiXu. 

bpLjnintuutuXfigX tun.tujgbLngX tuXnLtuXjgX. 



p ifuifitnup. <*"■ 


Un.wij>pl, ttfrifn^ (Upifnill,) (,) uil,nLLJul,fcuiLli 'Itrnpnu (,) U {Jt^qpbttut 
b^iqiuj|i l,n|uu. Sutlfftpmt (3uuLinilpnu) qbpbqttt 
(ftfeptiT-tiuj). U SnSurt'^'th Oni^uiYlitu) kripujjp l,n|uu. (J 
ippLjuijuinu U pinp[1nr[niTtnu. P'ni^J'uiu. U fTtuptnu SiifptuttLupl 
(ifLumfltnu J'LU^uiULnpl. Stttifftpmt uq/ftbiit (3uuLinilpnu Uiiptuij) L. 
r^tptnu np Lul,nLLUl,fcgLULl, f»Lui>tnu. ttpifnb (Upifnifl,) 
ljLul,Lul,Lugp. U 3mqtuj (3iillu I ttiftttppmlimugp (h u inppn l[uilh gp I 
np U if turn i f ttugp ulj (if lu mi,fcLugl,) qliiu. 


Evangelium Matthaei Armenice. Cap. I, verso 196, recto 197, and verso 197; the text is taken 
from Pavia MS 347 recto/verso 75: 


ULbmujpin'll puin ifiuptnuh- 

q.pp,p 3bgbqbuf& (A'li'bq.bill'll) jumup ,pppuinnup ftpqqj (npr].Lnj) 
LU L [fr p. tipqpj lipptti htit if ill in ve rt ed/i. (corrected on folio verso 215 to 

Uppiu^iJUirnL). Uppiu^LUif 3plo (51, lul) qpuuu^ujLj. pu lu^luI j 51 ,lul 
qjLuLjnilp. puilpiLfp SIiUUL qjmqttfj (cym^iu) U qtripujpu Cnpiu. 
jmqtttj SIiUUL qijiuuptu U qqtttptttj (quin pui) p |&uiif uipuij. ipuuptu 
51 ,lul qfcqpnill,. fcqpnijl, 51 ,lul cpiu p in if. Upuiif 51 ,lul 

qLUif pl,LUL|.LUp. LUif pl,LUL|.LUp 51,LUL qbatjuntmlb (ql« uiui u n ifl*). 
iftitjuntmll* 51,lul qtuttq fnh (qu lu q if n l[1, I . utttqifnl 51,lul qpnnu p 
Snbqbptttj KiiLLiquipLUjI. pnnu 51 ,lul qjmlptp (qjnilptq) p 
^anL^uij. mlptp 51,ujil qjtuut. jtuut 51 ,ujil qquiLp|& uippuuj. 
quuLpl&q 51 ,lul qinaq/tiltTfil (qunqiiif nqi,) p lfl,nj)tli nLppuij. 
minvertedhttqftilifn& 51,LUL Cjjl 11 p 11 l[LU if. p 11 p 11 L^LUif S'liLUL qLUppLUJ. 
UppLUJ 51,LUL CpLUULUl|l. UULUlfl 51,LUL C[J 11 L^ULLUjlLULfl. J11 I^UULIif 1 ULIIfl 
51, lul qjniipLUif. jnifpuutf 51 ,lul qtfqfittttinverted/j (qn qp lu I . nqpttij 
51,lul qjnifui[^iJUif. jnifijuiiuiiif 51 ,lul qiu_p lu q. U,pijuq 51 ,lul 



qtqtifptuj{ qkqklj[iiiu). tqtifputj 51,lul qJ'uuliLUut. iTLuliiJUut SldJUL 
CLLuJ'n^u. UtTru^u 51 ,lul qjmlufnttj (cyni^ufuul. jmlufnuj 51,lul 
qtpntpuij U qkripuupu l,npLU. () uin. qtpmptttt (q.kpnL[ltAU,f pl,l 
pittptitttgpfig IpLUpkLLugLiigl. (:) 3tin qtpmpttt^ (q.kpnL[lfcLUl,l,l 
pttfp£lttfgpft§ 51,lul jfrifftiffHitj q^uin q in[ipt|_. uinin[1p 11_ 51 ,lul 

CLqjipLupLuptL. qnpuupuuptL. SldJUL qiuppriLr].. Uppiug. lul 
£/#^«, y^i/*(qfcflpLu4pir). kripLuLiptT 51 ,lul qiuqnipp. uuqnilp 51 ,lul 
qUUl( inverted) q.n l\\\. U (inverted) LU q 11 1 \[] 51, LUL qiU.£pl,. U_ppl, 51,LUL 

qtipmq (q_fcn.h n L»l-). tiftmq 51,lul qtipttiqtup (qkripuuqLup). 
ttputqutp 51,in(sic)L t^J‘Luin|9'iJul(. J‘LuinP'Lul, 51 ,lul qjmLjnilp. 
pLulpn^p 51 ,lul qjniluttp qiujpli ifuiptiTuij. npiuT puiLtitgttui 
(poukgkuuLj qiTuippiJUir Ljnju jnpJ't fiptua. l (51,lul) jtumu np 
luI, mull, kg lul .pppuuinu. (:l Uprj. tuJ iLuJ'blaujl,) LUtLq.1, 
JLUppLU^LUJ't iTpli^L. p qtttmfrP (sic) (q.LULp|ft) LU(iq.,p 
UUUULUl,_p. U p quupt ( sic) (g.uuLpP'fc). iTpli^L. p qtpmptpt {sic/ 
/?«//?£/tf^/?^(q.fc pm |&pLVl, pLUpbLLuguigl. uuc^q.^ £npfc,p uuuuLul,_p. 
U p q.tpmP'tlitli pitiptimgagS\i\^b\L (sic) p pppuuinu uiqLq.^ £npfc,p 

UlLUULUl,_p. 

2.The text of Luke, Chapter 1 found in Ambrogio's Introductio... verso 189; the text is taken 
from Pavia MS 347 verso 71-recto 73: 


p lul tan lu p lui, puin LL^nL^Luu. lu. 

(TkdiJugnLugt uul,M, pJ 1 qin~p U gl,5LugLUL <;nq.p pJ 1 juu~5 tfipfypPpJ 
ll|ip^p^ fij 1 ) qji ^LUjbgLUL p pnttupSmpp (|mfll,Lup<;m|&pLl,) 
LU^Lufal,nj fiLpnj. qp ttiStuj tuju^tmt tpwtftgtt pt& ttt tTutqqp 
(lu^lu juujUtT ^tint kpuulifcugfcl, pi,h LUifklujujl, uuc^q.^). qji lu p lu p 
pl,fc (Tt5ijU(rt5u Squa.pt Kqopli): U tt~p£ (unLpp t) uul,ml, Idfipuu. U 
f}qnpifmp~fi tmtu (Impuu) LUCLq.Lug juit^q.u bpljpLr\Lu5Lug pLpng: 
LupLup quit pmpp puuq_L| lul p l p n i\: gp mbiug quiiPtquiptmttL tutu 



(qwifpLupmujLull'll) iftmttLg upmfig pL|ibLUl,g: ^uuLjbijug qSqtifLpit 

jiuf^imng. U pLupEguugnjg qJunT,uip<;u (:l ^ui^gtui^u Lgnjg 
pUipm.|ft~p U CLJ'bSLUmilLl'U Uipfc IJU (inverted) IjfclJUg IM.T'UljT'U: 

iqiU 2 imquil'bLug hl~h Suun.uuj|i fti-PPj (h L P nLjl J- 
qjjqjjpifmft^fi fiLp (jh2 fc L £L nr l n pJ 1 nL[frpLl'u) (:) npujtu puttttbgttiL 
LUII ^UipU iffcp UplUU^LUJ'llL U g_UI L 111 L| [i 1'lipiU J LU L [HJ1 b LUli. 


The following is added which is a common Catholic refrain to the liturgical use of the 
Magnificat:-, see the Latin translation; the spelling of 'long o' and the clear T in alleluya shows 
that it is taken from Pavia MS 346: 


1C2l un J fcplO"h ptp^ptUIL Ul( inverted) LtL.nL[UJU. l^LUUl' qji qnp LUptflUTp 
br\bpp in ill' lu l LULbLnLfuu. iu p v\ ‘mu p ui p & in l npujtu iu u LugT 
uiL.tL nL h ljU - uiq^oP'tui i^luuI' T bp qui5ni.5nj uiLfct nL h UJ . 

Regina coeli laetare alleluya, Propterea quia quern meruisti portare alleluya. Nunc resurrexit 
sicut dixit alleluya. ora pro nobis deum alleluya. (Folio 190r) 

3. The Introit from the Mass for St. Ambrose (already introduced above): Pavia MS 346 folio 
verso 140: 

1. (Folio recto 152) Vel etiam sine affixo pronomine ut si Divi Ambro (Ambrose of Milan) sit 
orationem Arminice his verbis dixeris. This is from Pavia MS 346; see Missale Romano, 
1946 p. 1313. The feast of Saint Ambrose is Dec. 7. In the following transcription, the third 
line is according to the Meillet system: 

U~S np tfn^ni(jiir].tuiTi jgm.iT juiLjunt^ui^uiT, 

Astuzt or zoglDrdcan chum iauitenacan 

Ac' (abbreviation) or zhoghovrdean k'um yawitenakan 

Deus qui populo tuo aetemae 

ifiplpuffr b tLb|uul'bLpl' UJ'ppnupnu uujuiuuiLnp 



phercuthene zeranelin Ambrosios spasauor 
p'rkut'e (abbreviation) zeranelin Ambrosios spasawor 
salutis beatum Ambrosium ministrum 

^Luinm.gkp ujiJupq.Lj.kiJU iuriLu;>kJ\_p qji qjnp 

hatuzter pargeuea aglazemch zi zor 
hatuc'er pargewea aghach'emk' zi zor 
tribuisti, praesta quaesumus ut quern 

i^ujpq.ujiujkui LjfcLiug nLl,kLU_p p jkpljpp. 

vardapet cenazt vneach i iercri 
vardapet kenac' uneak' i yerkri 
doctorem vitae habuimus in terris 

pLUphpOU IlLlikL LUptfLUl,LUUgnL_p p jkpljpXu. 

barehhos vnel arxanaszzuch i iercins. 
barexos unel arzhanasc'uk' i yerkins. 
intercessorem habere mereamur in coelis [sic?]. 

Note that this text is found in MS 346 folio verso 140 and that the text there has all of the 
errors found in Ambrogio: the most surprising is the doubling of the prepostion 'i' in 'i 
yerkins' and 'i yerkri.' This is found throughout the manuscript. 

From 'Missale Romano' ed. 1946: Liber Usualis Missa et Officii page 1313 
Oratio Dec. 7: Deus, qui populo tuo aeternae salutis beatum Ambrosium ministrum tribuisti: 
praesta, quesumus; ut quern doctorem vitae habuimus in terris, intercessorem habere mereamur 
in coelia (sic?). P.C.D.N. 

4. My next item is a version of the 'Ave Maria' found in his exercise section. The Armenian 
Apostolic Church does not commonly include this Medieval 'Dominican' Catholic prayer in its 
liturgy. Note that this prayer is woven into theLiturgy of the first two Sundays of Advent 
found in MS 346, Folios 18 (23)- 22 (27) \_flL\i LruippUJiT Ljiuuq. -Bp-.... It is 
obviously built on Luke 1: 28-35: flh-pLUp L.fcp, pkpLjpklULq., Sfcp pldrj. Jgbq: h 
Xui pliq. pLul,ul, piini^kgLUL, h pnp^fcp pldrj. iTpuiu |ftfc npiqpup pi,; 



[igfc nq^njlu uiju: ... Iffi’ fcp4MhP> ITuipfujUiT, qji q.itikp 2^ n P** u 
jUuuinLdnj: U lu^lu j^luum[i|i U dTgbu npg.fi, U lpi;>bugbu quiT,nLT, 
in|uu 3umu: Xui brifigfi SbS, U flpg.fi RwpfcpfcLnj Ijn^fcugfi: (Folio recto 
186) 

Salutatio Angelica: 

Long o rather than aw is characteristic of Pavia MS 346 (The prayer as here up until the words 
'orovayn k'o' is found on folio recto 217): 

m.piju|iiLkp JAupfuLiJL L.h 2^ n P^ 0 ^ Hituup 

Vrahhler Mariam, li snorhoch tear 
uraxler mariam. li shnorho(long)k' tear 
Letare Maria, plena gratia dominus 

op^tuiL fcu g.m fi giuTiuju. U 

iendchez. Orhncal es du i canais. eu 
e(schwa)ndk'ez. o(long)rhneal es du i kanays. ew 
tecum, benedicta es tu in mulieribus. et 

LULpATbLUL t iquim^ npni^LUjl, jpn. mtuip 

aurhneal x ptugl orOain cho. tear 
awrhneal e(long) ptugh orovayn k'o. tear 
benedictus est fructus ventris tui. dominus 

(Ttp pbuiiLu .ppfuunnu. uppm^fi luumnLdiudpi, 

mer Iesus Christos. Srbuhi astuxaxin 
mer iesus k'ristos. srbuhi astucacin 
noster Iesus Christos. Sancta dei genitrix 

(T[i2Ui Ipiju TiuppiuJ 1 . Ur^oflbiu i^iuul, Tbp 

mist cois Mariam. Aglothea vasn mer 
misht koys mariam. Agho(long)t'ea vasn mer 
semper virgo Maria. Ora pro nobis 

qiTt;L.WLnp,pu ITbgLULnp_pu) uujtf if U fi tfuiffli q^mTiJU^nL 

zmelauorchs aizm eu i zamn zmahu 



zmelawork's ayzhm ew i zhamn zmahu 
peccatoribus nunc et in hora mortis 

iTbpnLtT. UiTfcli. 

merum. Amen, 
merum. Amen, 
nostrae. Amen. 

There are a number of texts of this prayer handwritten into the empty pages of Ambrogio's 
Armenian manuscript MS 346. One includes Armenian musical notation. The following is 
the canonical translation found among the Mechitarians: 

From «011 |i Ji L| ^ LU 1"^ 11 |i q. LU U b |"> |] » (patrastec 1 H. Yakob V. C'ant'ayean), Venice: 
Tparan S. Ghazaru, 1952, (no pagination on copy): 

flriJ>njTi jg bq^ LriupfuuiT, i\* Sbp pliq. op^XbiUL. bu 

i\ni [i qiLdiLUju L op^libiUL. b iqwm.fi npm^iujXfi jg nj 3[umLU: 

Uppiu^fi ITlu|t[uuJ\ ifuijp UuwnLdnj, iqujpb|iioubiu i^luuI, ifbp 
ifb^LULnpLugu, LUjttJ' U [i druifnL tfLU^nLLul, ifbpnj. lUtTb^: 

The inside cover of MS 346 has the following version of the prayer. The page is water 
damaged and the text is heavily superscribed with traditional Armenian musical diacritics; 
however, it can be completed as it is a copy of the text on folio recto 221 MS 346 (the first 
lines of this up to 'i k'anays' is also found on folios recto 139 & verso 197 of MS 346): 

flfiJ) |_bp , ITuipfujuJ 1 , |_Ji 2^ n P** 0 ^» Sbp b wiLp^lbiJUL. bu q.ni. 

\i Ljiuliuju U op^XbiUL b iqwm.ri jg n npni^LUjl,[i: 

bpuLulipq [iul \ bu umpp LplJu lfLU|l[UUir, U LuJ'bTiujl, q.n lL- .. The 

remainder is very difficult to discern due to water damage to the paper, but I continue from the 
original within the text: q.mjbuwhq LUptfuilLULUp l|_ 1, qji [i _pbl< 6 LU C|_ b Cj LUL 

iupbq.iuL|li uipq.inpni.P'b~ ^u~ ui5~ ifbp: 



There is a strange mixture of wording here that reminds one of the text in the Introductio... 
and the text of the traditional Catholic Armenian version found among the Mechitarians; we 
must remember that MS 346 is a translation by a Catholic Armenian Dominican and devotion 
to the Virgin and the actual development of the 'Ave Maria' is thought to be St. Dominic's 
primary focus and the focus of his order subsequently. 

5. Ambrogio verso 191; The Apostles Creed: the text is taken from Pavia MS 346 folio recto 
45; the Catholic Creed would normally be found in such a book and the orthography agrees 
with that manuscript rather than with MS 347. Note also that the spelling of the name Pontius 
Pilatus shows the influence of the Latin clear '1' rather than the more normal Armenian spelling 
with the guttural. This tendency continued as Western names were adopted into Armenian. 

The English version is (as I remember): I believe in God the Father Almighty creator of heaven 
and earth, and Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost and 
bom of the Virgin Mary. He was judged by Pontius Pilate, crucified, died and was buried. He 
descended into Hell and on the third day rose from the dead. He ascended into heaven. He 
sits at the right hand of the Father Almighty. He will come again to judge the living and the 
dead. I believe in the Holy Spirit, in the holy Catholic Church, in Communion of Saints, in the 
remission of sins, in the resurrection of the body and in the life eternal. Amen. 

Latin: Credo in Deum patrem omnipotentem creatorem coeli & terrae. Et in Iesum Christum 
filium eius vnigenitum dominum nostrum. Qui conceptus est de spiritu sancto natus ex Maria 
virgine. Passus sub Pontio Pilato Crucifixus mortuus & sepultus. Descendit ad inferos in 
tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. Ascendit in coelos. Sedet ad dexteram patris omnipotentis. 
Inde venturus est iudicare viuos & mortuos. Credo in sanctum spiritum. In sanctam 
Ecclesiam Catholicam. In sanctorum communionem. In remissionem peccatorum. In 
corporum resurrectionem. In vitam aetemam. Amen. 

Armenian: ^UILUIUlXb qUlfUJU.£fcLngTj(. ^ LU L LUHILU if (sic) JUI~5 ^UJIJpl 

LUirfcliiu^LU|io^ uuitr^om, L. bpljp[i. L fi junu £p[uujinu 



Jnph I'lipLU ifpwSpTi h UibLupl, J'bp. np jqiugLULp ^nq.njl, unLppnj 
STifcuup h J'uippuiJ'ui IpuubT. £ lu p ^ lu p b in |_ pl^> ^nluuugni^ 
'IpL.unnnupL pLU^bgbiUL iftn-fcijup U. P'Uiq^tuiL. tj> p ltfn|uu 3bppnpi> 

jiULiup jiupbiUL p J'tatL.ng. bp p jbpMM" 0 - ^uwp □'iiq. ^op 

LuJ'bTLuqiupor^p. UT'inp q.wpngt q.LUUibp CL^bl,i>LUl,pu U tp,rbn.bijupu. 
^lulluuuuJ' p uiuppiipl, (sic) <Inq.pTi. p uiuppiu^p b^bqbgp 
l|LU[froppb| t. p UHlpilg L (sic miscorrected on folio 215 to U lUppligT rather than the 
correct uppngTi) ^LUfinpq.m.P'UlpTi. p f^lir^nL|ftUl[i'll iftQtUg (sic corrected on 
folio 215 to (Tt^uug). p J'LUpJ'lng Jiupiuppl,. p^blUTUl, (sic) 
juiLpinbT'iJuLjijuT'U. UJ'bi,. 


The text found in Pavia MS 346 Folio recto 45: 


fiuuLimmJuJ 1 p jlu 6 ^LUjpl, LuJ'bTLUljLupor^ u in b ri 5 o gTi bpljTp U 
bpljpp: U p ju~ ,pu~ jnpq.p T,p~ ifpuuSpTi p inp~^ J'fcp: flp jqiugLUL p 
^nq.njl, uppnj STibwp p TiuppiuTiu qiuu bT. 3wp£ijupbijup pTq 
^nTimugnip ^ppunnnupL puj^bgbijup ifbnbijup U. |&uiribijup: tj> p 
qtfnpu: 3bppnpq. JiULiup jiupbiUL p ,fbn.bpng: bp p jbpqpTu: IfUinp 
pTiq. *Jop uuif~^p: UTmp q.uupngt q.iJUinbp cp4tt,if].iJuT,pu U 

tpiTbabuipu: ^lulluuuuJ' p up ^nq.pT<: p uppiu^p bl|brpbgp 
LjiJu|froppLit: p uppngTi ^ui^npr].nL|9'p~T,.: p |&nrinL|&p~Ti Tbr^iug: p 
TiupTlng juipnL|&p~Ti U|~m p ^biuTul, jiULpmbTiuqLUTu: lUtT,: 


There are obviously many mistakes in the entire -t'iwn declension or possible strong dialectal 
influence (perhaps nasalization). The translation is in an Armenian Catholic Missal/Breviary 
of the 14th century from the Kafa colony. 


This Creed is not the one adopted by the Armenian Apostolic Church and has quite a separate 
history within the Roman Catholic Church and the Roman World (see Bum pp. 221-240) . 



Part III: Ambrogio's Remaining Short Armenian Citations: These will also appear in 
their Latin transcription as found in the text. 


Verso 16 The Armenian Vowels 

All of the Armenian citations in the texts will be commented upon where necessary. If 
Ambrogio's transcription differs from the Classical, or from the Eastern or Western dialect, it 
will be noted. Phonetic realization will be in // and my transcription will be in a modified 
version of the Meillet-REA system. 

The first letter UUJp 'aip' (Western pronunciation) v ayb' (Eastern pronunciation and Classical 
transliteration), U, UI, he connects these with the Semitic aleph of every variant. 

Ambrogio will include in the category vowel any Semitic letter found in a name that is 
subsequently transliterated as a vowel in that name's rendition in Greek, Armenian, Latin, Old 
Church Slavic, etc. See further comments with tables on folios 143-144. The example is 
Uppui^UlJ 1 'Abraham' (the Eastern pronunciation and classical transliteration); the Western 
dialect would pronounce this name' Apraham.' 

The fifth letter is t iech. Tne pronunciation of this letter's name would seem to be /jekh/ if we 
follow the canons set out by Ambrogio himself, but the actual Armenian name is closer to the 
pronunciation, /jetsh/ and this allows us to speculate that Ambrogio himself allowed the 
digraph 'eh' to have at least two values: /kty and /tsh/. 

The transliteration 'hhezron' of fc C|_p 11 l[1i seems to be the typographer's mistaken repetition of 
the transliteration of the following Syriac, which indeed is properly transliterated with initial 
hard breathing. 

t 'ae' is a strange transliteration for this letter usually transcribed as 'long e.' The example 
does not actually use this at all: mj_pfc|ft 'ovbeth' does not distinguish the quality of the 'e.' 



[j 'iet' is another odd form given that it ignores the normal 'schwa' like quality of the vowel. 
This vowel would have been particularly difficult to give an Italian equivalent and Ambrogio 
compares it with Macedonian vowels, which can be close. 

Recto 17 

The example [lUlfl J'UiP'tnuJi 'iest Matheosi' reminds us that a pronunciation closer to 'i' 
is not unkown in Armenian dialects: Agulis shows a wide range of reflexes (Greppin, 1986). 

Ji 'ini' is not very controversial and its example is equally commonplace |i U LU ^ LU l| 'Isahach' 
although the aspiration of the final 'k' in the transliteration causes problems. 

|u 'che vel hhe' is a very odd candidate for a vowel indeed, except that modern phoneticians 
often class 'h' and its rougher cousins as voiceless vowels. Again the value of 'ch' is very much 
muddied as it has been used for three Armenian phones/phonemes on these two pages alone. 
The example is |uLULUt;Cjt;LUL 'hhausezeal.' 

^ 'ho' is also considered a vowel and its example is a repitition of 'Abraham.' 

a 'ie, hie,and gie' give a wide range of conflicting values for this letter. The examples all reflect 
the last value: Hkpil_LUqji 'geruazi' (the early typographers did not distinguish between v/u), 

Verso 17 

l|Ji H Ji |_JHU 'vigilia' is a transliteration of a Latin word from Pavia MS 346 and is written with 
a definitely 'Western Armenian' phonology, and l| LU |i Ji H |"»li 'changin' scorpion is incorrectly 
declined in an oblique form with a deictic particle (it should read l|LUp££|~iTf 'chargin' with the 
loss of the unstressed 'i' in the genitive and shows the Western pronunciation of a although 
the initial consonant is voiceless as in the Eastern dialects and it is again unexpectedly 
aspirated. 



The last example 311 1 IflTi |"» J 1 IIU 'Hieronymos' is usually transliterated with an initial 'ho' as 
'Heronimos.' (See the 'Nor Bargirk'). The supposed example with this initial letter justifies the 
second value given it and comes from the same MS 346. 

3 and J (this letter is one of the few in the font with a capital variant) 'i' has the value /j/ and 
can be a consonant or a part of a diphthong; however, Ambrogio does not know its Medieval 
and modern initial pronunciation as aspiration. He transliterates 3 LU l| 11 i_|_p 'Iacob' and 
jniyiua 'ioram' (although he has incorrectly written 'ioran' in the Armenian) as these were 
pronounced in the 5th century and are sometimes pronounced in Agulis and other dialects 
(Greppin, 1986; Jahukyan, 1972; Acharyan, 1952). 

Ifl 'vuo vel vua' (with the normal homorganic 'v' in intial position) is illustrated by pnnu 
'Boos.' 

l|_ 'vief, vieu vel viech' has a lengthening effect on 'vuo' which it follows and replicates the 
Greek 'Omega.' He credits this insight to Postel. 

Recto 18: 

Thus, our previously noted 'Iacob and Ioram' could also be transliterated 'Iacoub and Iouram.' 
In this way the Armenian has 3ruluhL|i 'Iouseph.' 

Verso 18: 

L 'yun vel iun' is clearly derived from Greek Ypsilon. It can have a consonantal and a vocalic 
pronunciation: 'Dauith,' LiUkpfilflU 'Eusebios' or UULq.nLUL|inu Augustos. 

When added to vuo it creates u as in Greek: [mL^lUJ STlUL qijliupu U C^qiJUpiJUJ 
Ji |}' LU if LU p LU J 'Iudai csnau zPhares eu zZarai i Thamarai.' (Note the misuse of 'i' for proper 
'y' in 'Iudai.') When it is added to LU 'ayp' it creates a diphthong that can also be written with 
the'long o': llLtfl.IflLUIJlfiTillU Augustinos or 0q.nLIH|l[iTinu Ogustinos. 



Recto 19: 


Aypyun has the same theological value as the AlphaOmega of the Greek. 

Verso 38: 

Matthew 27, 46; Mark 15, 34: fc|_h (fcn.M tU 1 (fcn.M LWJ'lJU (H-WiTtll) 
ULUpLU J3P'LU[ inverted]XJi 'eli eli lama sabachthani': note that the aspirated 'k' is given the 
value 'ch.' The Matthew text is found in Pavia MS 347 Folio recto 5. 

The Lectionary from Kaffa may have been influenced by the Vulgate pronunciation of the 
quoted Aramaic as the received text has the normal 'guttural 1' used to transliterate Greek 
words. 

Psalm 22 (21), 1: U, 11111111.6 (UuifinLWlS) UuifinL* (UuiJinLIJUd) [ltT TLUfcLUg LU 11 
JiU [iliir|.tp l^nq^tp qJiU 'Astuz Astuz im naieaz arh is iendier tholier zis.' 

(the text is from Pavia MS 346; the pronunciation of the word for God is Ambrogio's 
interpretation of the abbreviation and it is not Grabar, but the colloquial): note the 'i' in 'naieaz' 
that suggests that Ambrogio's transliteration is something more than a faithful literal record 
(although 'ie' normally transcribes [l, it is also an alternate transcription for t; the Oskanean 
Bible of 1666 haslilJUjtlJUg); also note that the strengthened 'r' is marked with aspiration (a 
feature found in Meghri dialect if this serves as a mark of voicelessness) (Greppin, p. 117). 
Note that the Zohrabian text is included in the parentheses. 

The transcription of the guttural T in 'tholier' as a clear T is probably a typographer's error; 
Ambrogio regularly uses 'gl' to transcribe this sound and this should be read as a 'g' plus an T 
not as the Italian digraph for a palatal '1.' 


The context of the Armenian quotation is quite interesting. Recto 38 is entitled as an 
ostensible discussion of the consonants of the Indie or Ethiopic Alphabet, yet like much of 
Ambrogio's book it begins with a long excursus (the preceding chapter on the Greek 



Consonants ended with a three folio long detailed discussion of the construction and materials 
of his uncle Afranius' new musical instrument the phagotus). The excursus discusses 
comparatively the text of the Bishop of Nebbio's Chaldaic Psalter, which contained an Arabic 
translation, which appears in Karshuni in Ambrogio. Thus the text of Psalm 22 (21) is 
compared with its variants in the Indie (Ge'ez), Hebrew, Arabic (Karshuni), Armenian, Greek, 
Macedonian, and Dalmatian, either from the Psalm or from its quotation in Matthew or Mark 
on the lips of the crucified Jesus. 

The breadth of his references are best understood by a quotation of all of the transcribed texts 
(only the Syriac, Armenian, Greek and Hebrew are also in their original alphabets). The 
purpose here is to examine the apparent disagreement between the texts of different traditions 
of translation. He divides the material into two sets: 1. Those having the addition of the phrase 
'respice me' 'Look at me; attend me' to the words of the Psalm; 2. Those traditions lacking 
those words. He has clearly set out two distinct textual traditions and is among the first 
scholars to realize the inherent lability of the translated texts of the Bible. Surprisingly he 
does not note from his Lectionary the Armenian interpretation of Jesus words in Matthew 
found just below his quoted Aramaic: LilH|mLIJU6 fiiT UuifinLLUi [id* pliir|.tp 
l^nq^tp CjJiU. (Pavia MS 347, Folio recto 5) He would have then displayed that the two 
traditions were complicatedly intertwined even as they are in the Vulgate text itself. 

Psalm 22: Ge'ez: Amlachia, amlachia: nazorani, vualmont: hhadagani: 

Arabic (intepretation of Jesus' Aramaic): Alhai Alhai antar ali, 
lmada ia alhai tractni. 

Greek (interpretation of Jesus' Aramaic): Ho theos, ho theos mu, 
prosches mi, ina ti encatelipes me. This text with 'prosches 
mi' is not found in our modem text and is from the 
Septuagint Psalms 

Latin: Deus, Deus meus, respice in me, quare me dereliquisti? 

Armenian: Astuz Astuz im naieaz arh is iendier tholier zis. 

Macedonian: Boge Boge moi vienmimi, viescuiu ostauime. 

Dalmatian: Boge Boge moi vanmimi vschuiu me ostaui. 



Hebrew: Eli, Eli, lamma azauthani. 

Syriac: alohi, alohi lmono sbachthoni. 

Chaldaic (Aramaic in Hebrew letters mistransliterated): eli eli 
matul ma (sic: matul ham) scbaqtani. 

Arabic (Karshuni): alhai alhai lmadi tractni. 

Armenian (Matthew): eli eli lama sabachthani 
Greek (Matthew): hili hili lama sabchthani (sic: mistransliterated: 
text has 'sabachthani'). The actual present Greek text of 
New Testament has the following: eloi eloi lema 
sabchthani, but it notes Ambrogio's as a rejected reading; 
however, without initial aspiration. 

Greek (Mark): eloi eloi lama sabachthani. 

The texts display the various traditions originating in a Greek world and those originating in a 
Semitic tradition, knowing the Hebrew. Although St. Jerome translated from the Hebrew, he 
kept the Old Latin (Greek based) text of the Psalms; moreover, although the Peshitta usually 
followed the Greek text, the Syriac Psalms are heavily influenced by Targum and Hebrew 
texts. Thus we can see a clear division of the textual traditions, with Jesus' cry clearly 
representing the Targum. (Metzger, 1977) 

The Ge'ez material is from Potken's Psalter, whose arguments with Ambrogio over the identity 
of Ge'ez as the true Chaldaic were famous among scholars, see especially Postel. (1538) 

When he finally returns to the Indie letters (he has no font for the alphabet unlike Postel and 
Potken), his discussion clearly assumes the genetic relations between the Semitic languages 
Hebrew, Syriac (Chaldaic), Arabic, and Indie (Ge'ez). The same relations are more clearly 
stated by Postel (1538, folio 23) in his short description of Indie. 


Verso 51: 



Ulfl q.tinu p IU p t LIU g II g 'Arh giets babielazoz' (Psalm 137:1) The Armenian is incorrect 
as the Zohrabian text reads R LU p t LIU g L11 g 'Babelac'woc'.' Note that the form 'giets' 
ignores the normal pronunciation q. b Ifl [j U. 

Verso 56: 

*1ljUinUJipLJUq.U II L|TU"|.nLL| II q_tTnLn.ll Patarags osci ieu endue ieu zmurhs. 

(Matt. 2,11 The mistakes in the text are all found in Codex 347 recto 24) Note that the 
consonantal pronunciation of the initial 'o' is not written and 'endue' should read 'cndruc.' 
Zohrabian text: < 1lJUimJUpiJUq.U nuljfi U LiT'q.pm.L] U (^tTnUflU: 

Recto 57: 

The Armenian is provided in the context of a discussion of the Macedonian alphabet's letter 'k;' 
Psalm 119 (120) is cited for its use of the word L]bq.UJpiriL 'ciedaru,' which is found with an 
initial letter 'k' or 'c' in the Armenian, Greek, Latin, Dalmatian, and Macedonian translations. 
The word is an ethnonym, Kedar. 

Recto 60: 

iTuiVldJU [ inverted] manna; note that the letter ayp inverted is used as a common 
abbreviation for the oft repeated word 'all' throughout the Lectionary, MS 347. Thus, a 
common error in the setting of Ambrogio's fonts could be influenced by its use in his 
manuscript exemplars. 


Verso 71: 

IKlJU L.nLUI^ qjpTiiTuiTib jbl|l|iLU[frlU 'Ahha luach zienmane iiephratha.' (Psalm 132) 
This transliteration shows extra aspiration for the first word, yet establishes a clear marker for 
aspirated voiceless stops with the digraphs, 'ch,' 'ph,' and 'th.' The Zohrabian has C[Ti J 1 UlT< t. 



Verso 72: 


ULUritTnu ’salmos' He notes the loss of the initial 'p;' also note the use of a clear T to 
transcribe the guttural. 

Verso 122: 

SlJUif].fc 'Tzadae vel Zzadae' is from the names of the Hebrew alphabet found on verso folio 
144. The list is from Pavia MS 178 folio 5. His usual name for this Hebrew letter is Zadech 
or Zadik although 's'adhe' is the modern name for the letter. The Armenian name is far closer 
to the Syriac name, Zode, and all of this is part of Ambrogio's argument for the greater 
antiquity of the Chaldaean over the present Hebrew alphabet. However, it is more interesting 
to note the various digraphs that Ambrogio uses to represent the Armenian letters; it is clear 
that he is intending a voiceless affricate. 

We should also note that in the numerical use of the various alphabets, the Semitic order and 
values are kept in the Greek with the exception of this letter; it is missing from the Greek 
repertoire except as a numerical addition used only in counting. Often a mystery for 
Ambrogio entails the numerical value more than the phonetic. (Gamkrelidze; Ambrogio, folios 
133-135) 

Verso 142-Recto 144 is already part of the text. 

Verso 144: 

A list of the Hebrew alphabetical names from Pavia MS 178. In two cases, the 'shin' and the 
'samkath,' the printer uses unique type faces to more closely emulate the actual manuscript 
appearance of the capital letters of the words on the list (Ambrogio's font had only three 
infrequently used capitals, U, 3, *1): see below. Ambrogio thinks that the list comes from 
Porphyry's commentaries on Aristotle (which is bound together with the manuscript of these 



names and a list of Hebrew names and their explanations probably from Philo): ULblfl aleph 
('aleph), ptiffr beth (beth), Cj. LU if t L. Gamel (gimel although garni is an ancient form), 
Dagleth (daleth), *ifc hae (he), l|_UIL Vau(waw), ze (zayin), hhet (h'eth), 

l|l t[fr teth (t'eth), 3 hl|_ 1|1 iot (yodh), _pLUp chap (Copied from manuscript; normal value, 
kaph), r^UJIif glamed (lamedh), if fcif mem (mem), 'XdlL'li nun (nun), U[ printed as an 
Omega, which more closely resembles the manuscript's capital 'U'llJUif ,pLJU|ft samchath 
(samekh), iez ('ayin; the name given here for this letter is very puzzling), Ijlfc phae (pe), 
i LU fc zzadae (s'adhe), quoph (qoph), pt2 res (resh), 2^ strangely misshapen form 

of the letter is used here differing from the one immediately before; it resembles the shape of 
the 2’ found on foliol2, MS 178]fili sin (shin), l&WJ thai (taw). These are named the 
puja^ fcppuijfcgi_ng ’ barhch iebraiezuoz' and the names given do not square with a 
number of the present names of the alphabet (given in parentheses), yet names are subject to 
change over time and Ambrogio is quite sure of this list's antiquity. 

Note the frequent lapses in transcription: t for th or p for b; are we seeing the interference of 
the ear upon the eye? 

Recto 145: 

Ambrogio displays his range of knowledge of the possible pronunciations of the Armenian 'k': 
Ui>lUiT 'Adam, fcpllhP 'ercir, fcpllfip l|nju 'ergircois,' tpl|[ip if LU|iifTiLUgt;LUL 

erkir marmnazzeal,' fcpl||i|i L]|jUpif[ip erqir carmir,' and L|UUif np J tpl|pt 
Ulif tTilJUjTi^n 'cuam or i ercrae amenaincho.' He has incorrectly combined the last two 
words 'amenain cho' and incorrectly divided 'iercrae.' He finishes this bravura demonstration 
with a quotation from St. Paul, 1 Corinthians 15, 22: 11 p Ll| t U LU i"|. LU if LU L li 
uiiftTit^tiuTi iffcrujuTitVTi TnjTLqtu U uuif tTit^tuuT, 

l| till i"|. LU li LULigjli 'Orpes adamaun amenechean (amenechin) meranin noinpaes eu i christos 
(christosiu) amenechean (amenechin) cendanasztin.' (This passage is no longer found in MS 
347, which has a number of lost folios). We note the confusion of 'e' and 'ae' for the same letter 
and the misprint of -yn for -in in the last Armenian word. It is also evident that Ambrogio 
was not taking advantage of the Italian colloquial pronunciation of 'c' before 'e' as an affricate; 



it is possible to assume that his different transcriptions for the one letter are attempts to realize 
the varying pronunciations of native speakers (belonging to various dialect communities). 
Differences from the standard Biblical text are contained in parentheses. 

Verso 145: 

A list of Hebrew names that is taken from MS 178 folios 5-10: mi Abel. U,pfinu> Abiud, 
Up[iUIJU^ Abisach, Umuijl Asaph, ULr|.n l|/Ii LUJ Adounai,.inaJUXJiUI Anania, 
Uq_UipJUJU Azaria, UphtL Ariel, Uif].nl<[UJUU Adonias, UjUJUiT Aram, UiTnu Amos, 
UiT[il'LJUir|.LJUp Aminadab, U,t|_LU|i Agar, Uq.q.lJUq. Aggag, li)plJU([ Achaz. The last is 
illustrated by a quotation from Isaiah 7, 10-12 (Ambrogio refers to Isaiah 71, but there are not 
that many chapters in Isaiah): L JUII_fc|_ UlfcLUp (iflhp) |ulJULUtL. WJglJUqnL 

Liuut (L uiufc) luliilptiJUj (Kkiptui) rj.ni. ^2 UJ ^ h LiXt~ 
uij~ ^nLiTiTt h | u npnLP't~ l^uuif [i puup&pnLP't~. L uiut U^uiq. n; 

|uT,k>phghg li Ifinp&tghg q.Lip~- 'eu iauel thear (Taer) hhausel iend achazu eu 
asae hhendreai (xndrea) du chez nsan i tearnae astuchzzai (corrected in emendations Folio recto 
215 to 'astuzzai,' yet the Biblical text reads, 'astucoy') chummae i hhoruthene (xoruthean) cam i 
bartzruthene (barjruthean) eu asae achaz oz hhndrezzizt eu oz phorxezzizt ztear.' The passage 
comes from MS 347 but the page has evidently been torn out as have so many: see the 
appendix listing all Biblical passages still extant in the Lectionary. 

This passage is full of surprises. The word 'Taer' is given its Medieval form 'tear' and even the 
initial't' is written 'th.' The initial 'o' is not written 'vuo' although that pronunciation has been 
noted. Note that there is lack of initial homorganic development of 'o' in the Agulis and 
Meghri dialects (Greppin, p. 117). The transliteration 'z' in 'oz' /votsh' 1 / is hardly satisfactory, 
but neither are the 'tz' and 'x' proper transliterations of /dz/; however that phoneme could have 
different allophonic realizations between resonants and when following one. Finally, notice the 
weak nature of the sibbilation in 'nsan' and the helping vowel in 'hhendreai.' 


Recto 146: 



The text from Isaiah 7, 14 continues: U^UI L|IT1JU I’L|n.JUTi| jr^LUUgfi II tiligfi npg.fi 
II (jn^tuyU g_mliini.li Impill fcififUlTilflLtL. 'Aha (not Ahha as before) cois iglaszzi 
eu tzanzti ordi eu cozeszten zanun nora emmanuael.' We have only to note that another helping 
vowel has been added to 'tzanzti' and that it is now an 'a'; also, the distinction between Its/ and 
/ts h / is not the point of articulation so that writing 'tz' and 'zt' does not adequately represent 
their components of affrication. Lastly, the spelling of 'emmanuael' does not transliterate the 
Armenian. 

We proceed to Luke 16, 24 and the tale of the rich man and Lazarus: *IlJUJp UppiU^UUiT 

n rin poking fViifc. U in run _p h iuj (in imi .phiu) q^mqmpnu q|i|&mggt (qji 
l&rnggt) qfifcpli (qdmqj TiluhjI, (Tiumfilj fu_pnj fi j>m.p U 
qrulmgm.ugt qj_fcqnL fij\ qji lu ifl lu l|^«T UgLuigiugfiin fuming nj (fi 

l|lIIIigI1JI UlUlflfi. 'Hair Abraham oglormeazt intz, eu aracheai (arrakhea) zglazaros zi 
thaztzzae ztzaern (ztsag) matin (misspelled -yn) ifroi (iwroy) ischur (i djur) eu zouaztuszzae 
zlezu im (zi [in manuscript]) aphaphakim (papakim) itapoi (i tapoy) asti.' 

There is much to detain us here. Two strange words enter the text from Ambrogio's source 
MS 347 (Folio verso 113): mispelled 'tzaern' 'hand' replaces /tsag/ 'tip' for obvious semantic 
reasons (hands and fingers go together naturally), but the replacing of 'papakim' by 
'aphaphakim' seems simply the result of scribal play with a word no longer understood. The 
trigraph 'sch' is of uncertain value and seems to arise from Ambrogio's increasing frustration 
with the Armenian fricatives and affricates. 

At the end of this page, Ambrogio begins an investigation into the Armenian negative: 
UUTdflLTi 'anun' and LUluLUTinLli 'ananun.' 

Verso 146: 

n P n 2 t Lt 1 ^ UJ, ^ n P n 2 t Ll 1 'orosceli vel anorosceli'; 

lULM UUIUUgiUlrJ^/lULlUT j>lUIfliugHIT.J3 'anscatacanch vel ananscatacanch.' These 
are taken from his manuscript of Porphyry. Ambrogio wrongly opines that the 'n' can be lost 



and words can be negated with the 'a' alone: UlUlTiJ)UlLtHJUl]UlTi 4 JT 1 'aanscatacanch.' He 
may have run into this as a scribal error or in too Hellenized Philhellene texts (he had the 
early translations of Aristotle in MS 178). He also speculates on metatheses such as 

Atrides/Artides. 

Note the use of 'sc' for the /sh/ and for /dj/. 

Recto 147: 

From Porphyry, nq.£fc 'olze' LULlir^M b 'anolze' and 11 £ (note the misspelling) 'oz 

nolze' This last has become infected with a mobile 'n' ultimately drived from the 'definite 
article.' The text should read 'ozn olze,' but Ambrogio speculates on the origin of the 
phenomenon and marshalls the odd spellings found in his texts (especially MS 346, which is a 
14th century translation of a Roman missal and is replete with literal spellings and phonetic 
spellings based on the Western dialects, which cannot agree). pLUpb|_nTi 'babelon' and 
Un.q.kLtlU pmpkLUigng 'Argets babelaztozt' pui^tptq-bu 'baneraegaes'against the 
Latin form Boanerges. p LU |i Ifl lll\ |i if t 11 U 'Barthoglimaeos' (traditional) and 

pUipg.OLOiftnu Bardolomaeos' (Latinate). The Latin names Albini, Potentianae, and 
Silvestrus transliterated as ULUlt^h 'Alpini,' pOi>tTg[ULd,t 'Bodenztianae,' and 
UbL.pbumpnu 'Selbestros.' The Medieval sound shift that took place in Anatolian 
Armenian accounts for these late spellings, and the evidence of the pronunciation of Latin in 
the 14th century is interesting: -nti- is transliterated -nzti-. 

Verso 147: 

He notes other variations: The name Blasii appears in its Greek incarnation lUwuwj 
'Vlasai' and Februarium appears as LjlbliipiflLUUp 'Phetruar,' where 'b' seems to have changed 
into a't.' 

Ambrogio turns then to the 'g' sound or letter: g.UI>r|. 'gad,' g. 11 if 11 p 'gomor,' 

gnpr|_fULd,nU gordianos,q.fcnpq.fcnu g3eorgaeos,'q.LWpbWI glarea) q.llLLf»[iLllU 



'guinthinos' (he misreads 'gun-' for 'guin'), C|.ppC|.nppnLI 'grigorios,' q.nr|_q.n|^lll 
'goglgota' (should be -th-), c^uipphtL 'gabriel,'and q.fcTiTifcULUpfcp 'gennesareth.' The 
last item turns his mind to Luke 5, 1 (MS 347 Folio verso 97, which has 5niJ_LJUL][iT'), and 
the Lake of Gennesareth ml|[iTi (5niJ_luL][iTi) Cj.hVLhumphP'LUJ. 'Acim [sic] 
gennesarethai.' Ambrogio has misread the word division due to the frequent use of 'akn,' 'eye' 
with the meaning 'spring' or 'pool.' as well. 

He ends the page with a reference to q.kr|.knTi 'gedeon,' which he illustrates textually on the 
next page. 

Recto 148: 

More names hold his attention: Cj.hi"|.hnLp pLUpLUl|LUj: 

uiuTtfiunTfi, jti|ipLUjtiu (3ti|i|^mjtmj) rj-UiLpfi, U uiuJ'nLtL^, U 

LLIJLIig ifmpq.mpthg't. 'Van (Vasn) gedeoni baracai samphsoni iephthaiea dauthi eu 
samueli eu ailozt margaraeiztn.' (Hebrews 11, 32; Pavia MS 347 Folio recto 147 ) The 
misreading of the common abbreviation for 'vasn' is most likely a typographical error since he 
correctly reads it more often. This pasage brings a rumination on the interchangeability of 'g' 
and k h ': p LU _p m.gwT'kp Thachuztaner, p LUC|.nLgp thaguzzi,' and p LUCj.nLgiUL 
'taguzzau.' (Psalm 118) 

These are forms that show a tired scribe's mistakes (although pmcJ-TimJ 1 'thagnum' is 
literary), but the next pair have been canonized so that both are accepted literary forms from 
Psalms 150 and 151: L|imi]liuq.kiug 'phaphageazt and lJlLULfUU._pt;LUg phaphacheazt.' 
From Porphyry, LU pip llllL li L| li 'artzieruncn' compares with LU p 5 p IT-llL Ti C|. li C|.nL 
'artzierungn,' and (John 19, 13; MS 347 Folio verso 28) Latin Gabbata with Armenian 
l|LU U] U] LU p LUJ (M LU LL| LL| LU p LU) cappathai.' 


Verso 148: 



Ambrogio lists spellings from the names of Christ's disciples and from Biblical names from 3 
Kings 9 (1 Kings 9 in the King James Version). The text is now lost from MS 347. The 
entire discussion on this page is occasioned by the toponym Galilee, for the names in Acts 1, 
11 and John 21, 1-3 lead on to a connection with Nathaniel and Tobit 1, 1, which also 
mentions Galilee, and the cities of the Galilee listed in 1 Kings. 

q.LULXfcwgh^ 'galileaztich, IJlfiphpfcLUJ 'tibereai,' Ll TilJUP'IJUlilJUjfcL. fip |i l|LUliLU 
q.LULHfcwgng 'eu nathanaiel or i cana galilaeaztozt,' i"|. LUli 'dan,' 1} [iX LU 'dina,' 
r].n4PlJU[iJ‘ 'douthaim,' LU[frLUli 'dathan,' LUCJ.Illi 'dagon,' LUTfibL 'daniel,' 

'douech,' g.kpniJjHJU 'deboura,'and t].tnXtu[inu 'deonesios.' 

He continues his survey of the orthographic and phonetic peculiarities of the Armenian 
consonants of his texts. It should be noted that Ambrogio is fully aware of the inconsistencies 
created by scribal traditions and that these observations would be equally capable of being 
made if he were to use a temporally and spatially disparate group of Latin manuscripts. It is 
the philological hunt itself that is being celebrated here. Ambrogio, however, cannot but dimly 
grasp the profound phonetic changes that have occurred in the Middle Armenian (Cilician) 
pronunciation of Grabar texts: he has marshalled all the evidence, but lacks any explanatory 
framework except that of scribal inconsistency. 

Recto 149: 

The first name continues the text of John (MS 347, the Lectionary), but the names compared 
with it are from the Roman Catholic Missal (MS 346), which has a tendency to use Western 
dialect phonology to transcribe Latin names. Ambrogio is oblivious of the causes for these 
discrepancies. 

The Latin Zebedei is compared with the Armenian q_kpk|ftlJUJ 'Zebethai,' Clement is paired 
with L]LkiTkl'ir|.nu 'Clemendos,' Bartholomei with pLUp11 Lf 1 if fc 11U 'Bardolimeos,' 
Antonino has HU 'Andoninos,' Antonio has U,lir|_nli|inu Andonios.' 



John 1, 44 brings us to the variants between Latin and Armenian principles of transliteration: 
Bethsaida yoked with pbr|.ULJU[iir|.LJU (P fc U LU J [i ^UL1J) 'Bedsaida' (traditionally spelled 
'Bethsayida'), (MS 347 Folios recto 9 and recto 51) and Matthew 21, 1: fcL||ili \t 
pfci>pLUCj.b (RtP'ltlUUq.t). 'ecin i bedbagae' with Latin Bethphage (MS 347 Folio recto 
59). 

He also notes in an aside that this nominal variation is theologically troubling if the psalms of 
David were intended to be interpretively sung for eternity. This raises the meaning of Hebrew 
'selah' and its Greek equivalent 'Diapsalma' which he gives in Armenian transliteration 
ir|. |i LU l|l U UU r|_ ULI 'Diaphsaglma' although it is not found in the Armenian texts of the 
Psalms; he interprets both as meaning 'eternally' J 1 |i2UL yet most modem translations offer 
'rest' ^UUXq.^UUl as the meaning of the Hebrew (Zohrabian: see Habakkuk 3, 3 & 14, where 
^Uiliq.[iULH is the equivalent of the Septuagint's 'diapsalma'). 

Ironically, it is this desire to maintain the ancient pronunciation that is driving the orthographic 
discrepancies he is puzzling over. The Vulgate text and its pronunciation motivated the 
translator to change the spelling of the traditional text so that the sound of the Latin and the 
original pronunciation that the Grabar represented could be maintained. Ambrogio cannot 
know the chronology of this phonetic development and is, therefore, treating everything in the 
species of eternity or as the linguist would say synchronically. 

Note that the use of the Septuagint's equivalent in the Armenian text of the Psalms argues that 
Ambrogio had an Armenian Psalter, which was not preserved among his Armenian Codices in 
Pavia; there are far too many quotations from the Psalms in the text of the 'Introductio...' that 
cannot possibly come from the 'Breviary' MS 346. Moreover, this Psalter retains traces of the 
Septuagint text that have no trace in the received text of the Zohrabian or the Oskanean printed 
Bibles; this Psalter has all of the traits of a Chalcedonian Armenian liturgical work. 

Verso 149: 


As we now understand the principles behind Ambrogio's transliteration, I will only comment 
on his quotations and his anomalous spellings. 



bXlflL|_U Enos. bupmJJ 1 Esrom. fcC|_fcL|fc L. Ezeciel. bg.niT Edom. blJipbiT Ephrem. 
bq^fUILUpbP' Eglisabeth. These are largely from MS 178's list of Biblical names. 

Luke 1, 57 (MS 347 Folio recto 65): h brifiUIJUpb|& l^gulli d"ULI»TULlT,U.Ii|.p 

SXlJUTibl^nj II iliLUL npr|.[i. 'eu Eglisabethi lztan zamanacch tznaneloi eu tznau ordi.' 
Only the transliteration of /zh/ is worthy of comment besides the lack of 'epenthesis' to the 
initial 'e' and 'o,' which are always pronounced 'ye' and 'vo' initially in the modern literary 
language, and it represents another load on the letter 'z.' 

Psalm 131 (132 in the King James): IKlJU L. nLUJI ^ q>iPuuXb (qTiUlifUJlTj,t) 
jbl|l|UUfiJ'LU ljbl|l|iLUfiJ'LUl. 'Aha luach znmane (znamanae) i ephratha (yEphratha).' 
The text has a few minor deviations from the received text. 

Once again the lack of any notation of the variant pronunciation of initial vowels 'e and o' 
allows speculation that Ambrogio had informants from dialects without this feature or that his 
transcription is generally unphonetic. 

Recto 150: 

2 Kings 5, 6 (2 Samuel 5, 6 in the King James Version; from MS 347, folio verso 121): UlfL 

bpnLULLig[Hd' IjbpnLULUgfiVl pXlU^blUL jbpljpfili 'Ar Ebusaztisn (Yebusacin) 
bnaceal iercrin. 1 Note that the ’y-less' form of Jebusite is not the standard form in Armenian; 
the scribe must have assumed the 'y' to be the preposition 'i' and to have dropped it before the 
preposition 'arr.' 

Luke 1, 67 (MS 347 Folio verso 66): Ll q_IJU^piJUp[ilJUJ ^UUJp IdflfUJU. eu Zachariai 
(Zacharia) hair nora.' 



Mark 3, 17 (MS 347 Folio recto 90): U JLUl|IIi|_pIT1L qbpbr].bUJ (£bpbq.bUJIj). eu 

iacoubu zebedea (Zebedeay).' Here the Latin spelling, which was contrasted above with one 
with 'th', is given in the Armenian and this last is the common spelling (Bedrossian). 

Luke: 19,5-6: C^IJU^t $nL|&WI UfinL[»LUl bj> (fc£ Uljinfi) q_h WJUOp J (M 
UiiuL uquipinb liuptfiuL t) iut|.LULbL U ifini.f»Lugbtu l 

llfinLf»'LUgLUL) U (tj>) U |]1 ^lullul qT,ui nL|uufuiupp 
l lU|iLU|unLfJ'tiLUif p i \i UlllLL fi|_p. Zacchae phutha ech (aedj ayti) zi aisor i (i not y in 
the Armenian text) tan chum partae (this word meaning from a cause or reason is replaced in 
the received text with the phrase, 'arzhan ae') ins (the text's 'inch' is a mistaken reading for indz) 
aganel, eu (there is no 'eu' but rather a :) phuthazteal ech eu iencalau zna vrahhuthani i tun iur 
(the last word of the received text is 'uraxutheamb'; the abbreviation of the 'thiwn' ending is 
regularly misunderstood by Ambrogio and the words 'i tun iur' are not in the received text; 
these words are not found either in the Vulgate and seem to be added to the text from an 
Armenian textual tradition). We note again the strange voiceless and supposedly aspirated 
stop form 'ech.' 

The forms must have come from the errors found in MS 347, but the passage from Luke must 
be among the pages torn from the codex over the years after Ambrogio's death. The 
misreading of 'indz' may be Ambrogio's or his typesetter's. 

Verso 150-Recto 151: 

Ambrogio begins to explore the meaning of 'z- and -n' in Armenian syntax. 

John 8, 56 (From MS 347 missing folio between folio verso 75 and recto 76): UppijU^UliT 
^IJUJP fcfcp guuT'LjljUgijUL mbmuLbL qiJULp [lj 1 Abraham hair tser ztancazzau 
tesanel zaur im.' He notes that 'zaur' has two morphemes, z- and aur (day). The ' ts' marks as 
voiceless a normally voiced consonant (Eastern Dialect) although its position in sandhi may 
account for its being heard without voice. '^UppiJU^IJUif Iflbubp zAbraham teser.' He 
also notes in John 8, 58: q^[Tl,bLTi UppuU^UIif (Up|UU^LUJ'llLl bif bu zlineln 



Abraham (Abrahamu) em es.' This shows the postposed article and the preposed 
preposition/definite accusative marker. These passages are all taken from MS 347, but 
Ambrogio has miscopied the last quotation as the text clearly shows 'Abrahamu.' 

Psalm 118 (although Ambrogio constantly refers to this psalm as 119, it is actually listed as 
118 in Armenian Bible and the Vulgate and 119 in the King James Version): 163:' q_iTtr|_U 
LLIUlbgp h LUl,LU|iq.fcgfi h qopbljU Jgf\ ujiptg[i: zmegls atezti eu anargezti eu 
zorens (zauraens) cho sirezti.' The use of long o suggests that this passage comes from MS 
346 or from our lost Psalter, but not MS 347. 

Verso 151: 

Ambrogio continues to explore the semantics of z-. He also again notes the spelling 'au' 
against long o. He notes that the z- can command the noun or its preceeding adjective: 
g_LU p d" LUTi [iTi b LL|"" I1L [ft b "". 'zarxanin episcoputhene.' Note the mistaken ending for -thean 
and the odd transliteration for voiced /zh/, which seems to imply voicelessness, which is rare in 
any Armenian dialect (Jahukyan; Greppin). 

qli[i^OL.IJUnu giugbp qjgn igw^UIOliblJUjTi 'zNicolaos ztuzzer zcho pastomeain' 

contrasts with qbpullbLjVli T^OLLUnil ^LU^UJlC inverted]laJUIJUIJqtl4ll< 
IjpLU^iLUliLUJLUULlfclllT l J^ll 'zeranelin Nicolaos chahanaapetn cho. The double'a'in the 
last word is anomalous. The 'z-' postposed adjective of the noun-phrase in the above two 
examples both come from non-Biblical sources and this is a charactristic of the Hellenizing 
School (Terian, 1980). It is important to remember that all of Ambrogio's manuscripts other 
than the two extensive 14th century translations of Latin liturgical handbooks, MS 346 and 
MS 347, were from the Hellenizing School: Porphyry, Aristotle and Philo. Thus, the syntactic 
and lexical peculiarities of these texts had an uncommon influence on him. Texts, which 
would baffle the average Armenian were fairly clear to someone rooted in the scholastic 
traditions of Aristotelian interpretation. The same is true of the Latinizers of the early 
Medieval period (13th century Krhnay) and of the 17th century (Galanus and Holov); one 



finds them quoting extensively from Dionysios Thrax and other Hellenizing Grammarians and 
logicians. 


Recto 152: See Ambrose insert: 

Verso 152-Recto 154: 

Ambrogio begins a discussion of the value of /ae/ and schwa. The discussion of schwa is the 
most fascinating as he correctly gives the phonetic environment of its initial use and, therefore 
has the clue to the pronunciation of z- before a consonant (before initial z, n, m, s, gl), yet he 
only gives this value recto 154. 

Luke 24, 13 (MS 347 Missing folio 43): Uliini.li li 11 |i LU t iTLllLllLU 'anun nora aemauus 
(Emmauus). The spelling with 'ae' is not common and is not suggested by the Latin, Emmaus. 

He notes qj&fcq. 'zchez' and [itUifcq. 'iezchez' saying that there is no change in the 
semantics. 

He also gives examples of prepositions beginning with schwa: 

Psalm 118 (Ambrogio identifies this as 119): 88: [jUlfl ni^npiTnLP'fc'-' ^HLiT l|fcgil 
qjiu 'iest oglormuthene (-thean) chum cezto zis.' 

Porphyry (MS 178): puill npiUif UIU[i. Xui|ii IfltuC inverted] UJllj LUpdTUl<[i 
q.nn.nqnL|ftfc~. 'iest orum asi nahh tesac arxani gorhozuthene (-thean).' 

Psalm 146, 6: [illij. nLli [i q_^tq_U l|l|i"". 'ienduni zhezs tear (taer).' 

Psalm 144 (145): Ll l|LUliCj.lifc q_IJU[ inverted]~ q.|^n[iblJUjn. 'eu cangne (kangnae) 
zamenezto (an inverted 'ayp' is the normal abreviation for 'zamenayn') gloieaio (this should be 
read 'gloreals' but the Armenian reading seems to be very corrupt and ends up as nonsense 



with a schwa, for 'r,' written between 'o' and 'e' and the final T set as a 'y.') Even if the page was 
damaged in the manuscript (almost all pasages from the psalms come from MS 346, which is 
much worn) this reading does not do Ambrogio any credit. 

Psalm 135 (136),: ifbj> (fi iT[i^nj) IdflfHJU. iend mesch nora. 

Psalm 136 (135), 15: pUjI^iTbLUg qiJlIupuiLli (LUpLULn) L. q_q_opu h L P 

Ji i 11 l|_ L| LU p if Ji p . iencglmeazt zpharauon eu zzors iur i tzou carmir. 

Psalm 140 (141), 4: pXrj. iTlUpi^U np q.np6bli CLLUTLULpbXnL[J'LUp. 

( q_LHTi 0p tin I1L [ft p LX I 'iend mards or gortzen zanaurenuthai (zanawraenuthiwn).' 

The preposition is further explored as a verbal particle: p ifpr^tuXbL. iemboshhnel. which 
is a synonym for pinr|.rn.lib C LJU iT if U12 b b- iendunel cam mascel. 

Psalm 118 (see above): pXpnX 'inbon (read 'iembon)' The word is not found in the psalm 
text of the Zohrabian Bible. Ambrogio thinks that this word is synonymous with X J 1 LUX. 
However, this word must be a misreading or a miscopied form. 

Forms found in Porphyry's Commentary (MS 178) continue the investigation of the 
preposition with pronouns in the instrumental: pXf}. U 11 LUL. iend soau. CM 

iTJiiTtLJUirp^p. iend mimeambch. or pXg. tiXjJbuiiTpbX. (pX^buiiTp fcl) iend 
incheamben. The last case is clearly one of a fused verbal auxiliary. 

John 1, 51 MS 347 Folio recto 9: |ftfc puliU JJUJlX C|_LUJU Lflbugbu. 'thae ieseus chan 
zais tesztes.' has many problems, not the least of which is 'ieseus;' this form is a miscopying 
by the scribe of MS 347 of |ftfc L|ibu[i p Xbp^nj |ftqbXLnjX' ^LULLULflLUX, 
ifbiLuJ'bi Lu jiluX quuju Lflbugbu: 


p C|_U LU LL| 'iezsap' exists in no dictionary that I know as a word for 'heat.' I again suspect that 
the initial schwa is epenthetic. ca&hL 'ieglxiu' is quite legitimate, but the following 



pq_igulli<SlJULnjli. 'iezpanzzaloin' is an error for z- plus panzzaloyn. Note 
qiipUiptliUliTu ziebarekams, where the pronunciation of 'z-' shows a non-initial schwa. 

Porphyry: if tn. till L.[| In ifuipi]., ifllipi}. lUUtL.. 'merealien mard, mard asel.'illustrates 
the guide to pronunciation that schwa can give. In this case, Ambrogio shows complete 
understanding of the actual pronunciation of the postposed article. 

Malachi 4: q_hr[[Ull [ft t C|_p LU g p 'zEglia thezbazzi.' 

Verso 154: 

John 10: 16: JUIJUif Cj-LULfiJ't. 'iaism gauthe (gauthae); if[i ^UILUI U if[i ^ni(]iL. mi 

haut eu mi houiu. Ambrogio very mistakenly expatiates upon the puzzling nature of the 
changes in the spelling 'gauthe' to 'haut;' unhappily he is ignorant of the fact that these two 
represent quite different words: 'sheepfold' and 'flock.' 

Ambrogio has continued on to the letter 'Th.' 

1 Timothy 6, 15: |&LUq.LULnpli |&lliq.lllLnpilig U uituipli 111kpLullg. Thagauorn 
(thagawor) thagauorazt eu team (taer) teranzt. 

'Psalm 145:10 (146): |ftlliq.lllLinpbugb l|ip~ Jlfl~li. 'Thagauoreszt (the transcription is 
missing the final 'e'; however, the received text is 'thagavoresc'ae') tear (Taer) iauitean.' 

|^lliq.lllLnpli |u ULI f|_ LLI r|_ UU P LU P ifkdlliq.npdkllig. 'Thagauorn hhaglaglarar 
mezzagorzzeazt.' This is possibly from the psalms, but the text is not identified; it certainly is 
a liturgical commonplace. Ambrogio has included it as a coda to the paragraph for more 
theological and hieratic than grammatical reasons. 


We are now introduced to the letter if 'zh. 



Isaiah 9:2: (tn^ni^nLpir]. np 2P£ t P h |“UULUUp|i fclfltu qjJflJU iffcfi. Zoglouurd 
or sarquer i hhauari etes zlois metz.' (the received text uses different words: zhoghovurd or 
gnayr ie(schwa)nd xawar etes loys mec; MS 347 does not have this text in its present much 
damaged state). Besides the variant reading of the text, the transcription of /dzh/ as 'qu' is very 
anomalous; furthermore, the transcription of the same word includes a helping vowel 'a' which 
is not written in the Armenian letters. A number of explanations been suggested to me 
concerning the odd transliteration 'sarquer'; one is that Ambrogius wrote 'scrgier' and that his 
handwriting was misread by his typesetter. This is not a very frequent occurrence in the book 
as a whole and therefore is doubtful. Since the Armenian would be a far more possible locus 
for mistakes and due to the odd reading of the text itself ('shrdzher' for 'gnayr') it is also 
possible that the text had originally 'sarkher' although the semantics are not particularly apt nor 
does this verb commonly appear in Grabar texts.** 

Recto 155-Recto 156: 

Psalm 110 (111): 1-2: lflLr|_f|_ng [i d" n 11 l|_H . 'Vglglozt i goglous.' The received text is 
nLf]_fl_ng thirLllL|_nLpr|.U. 'ughghoc'i zhoghovurds.' The semantic distinction between 
'zhoghov' and 'zhoghovurd' is quite small and the scribal shortening or legthening of the text is 
not unexpected. 

Matthew 13:30: (t 1111 L|_tiC| t._p LU[u Cj_llp 11 ifl<. 'Gogloueztech nahh zoromn.' The 
received text has been telescoped: 'khaghcc'ckh nax zoromnd ...ew zc'oreann zhoghovec'ekh 
...' The two main verbs here again could be easily transposed by a scribe. By very 
consistently transcribing 'ou' as an Omega, even when before a vowel, Ambrogio has raised 
some question about his understanding of the sequence ouVowel (ovV) in contrast to 
ouConsonant (oC). 

Psalm 21:67(22): l tJ'nri_nL|_^if].ng Zoglouchdozt' The Armenian is a misreading: 'kh' is read 
for an 'r': 'zhoghovrdoc'.' The pronunciation of /zh/ is quite stable in all dialects and the 


* The first explanation is the kind suggestion of Prof. Alessandro Orengo of the University of Pisa and the 
second is an equally kind suggestion of Dr. Vazgen Hambardzoumian of the Armenian Academy of Sciences. 



variations in transcription seen on these few pages illustrate the great difficulties that 
Ambrogio faced with this sound's transcription (so common in French and Slavic writing 
systems, but rare in Italian ones). If one looks at the transcription table of Bertoni's Italia 
Dialettale , Milan, 1916, it is very noticeable that 'z' appears in both the 'voiced' and 'voiceless' 
columns (as incidentally does 's'), and the seeming confusion within Ambrogio may be better 
located in the actual phonetic values 'z' has in Italian. 

Matthew 26:18: ijui pr]. IJU UJ km UJUfc, d" UU »T UU Ti LU .p [iiT iffcpijfcLUL fc. Vardapet 
asae, zamanach (zhamanak) im merssealae (merjeal ae).' The voiced /dz/ is clearly transcribed 
voiceless, but the preceeding /r/ may account for that (a common sound change in Armenian 
dialects). On the other hand, Ambrogio may be unable to distinguish these sounds by voicing 
because of the limited number of available Latin letters and, not hearing the affricate nature of 
their articulation, he is keying in on the articulatory time of their production, their length 
(something an Italian ear could easily detect) and, therefore, using consistent digraphs for 
them. 

Psalm 118 (see above): 164: fTMul^p (fi UIJL. (Ll) [i pLUlifig Ijng 

(^ng). 'inanir (a misreading for 'i nanir'), ail (ew) i baizt (should have read 'banizt') chozt 
([khoc'] is a correction of the incorrect Armenian text 'cozt').' This first misreading leads 
Ambrogio into the fascinating trap of 'root etymology' and comparison of languages by 
sonic/semantic coincidence. The Latin 'inaniter' and the Hebrew 'hhinnam' seem similar to the 
Armenian while the Chaldaeic, Syriac and Arabic equivalents are quite other. 

Ambrogio is interested in exploring the preposition 'i' which has so many different Latin 
reflexes. He discusses the 'i' in the instrumental '-iw' and in the genitive ' -i/-in' as if these 
were created by the insertion of an 'i' with its multitudinous prepositonal meanings; hence, he 
is trying to discover the quintessential meaning of the letter 'i.' He continues with the letter 'o' 
and its instrumental '-ov/-ovn' (again transcribed as Omega or 'ou' and taken from the 
instrumental of the word 'ordi.' Ambrogio cannot mistake the meaning of the text because it is 
the universally familiar Bible, but his speculations on the inner workings of Armenian 



grammar and morphological etymology have little to stand upon except sound 
correspondences and tortured logic. Nonetheless, he describes the textual facts accurately. 

John 1, 14: Ll pliLUL|hCJLUL lpl'LLll|bLUgl [1 ifbq_. 'eu bnaceztau (bnakeac') i mez.' 
Ambrogio's verb form is the classical middle-passive, while the received text has the active 
form). The middle-passive form becomes one of the standard conjugations, the '-im,' in 
Medieval and modem Armenian. It is interesting that in the modem Eastern literary language, 
this particular verb has a passive form, 'bnakvel, with an active-intransitive (middle) meaning, 
'to reside or to dwell.' 

Hebrews 1, 1: |uOUbgiJUL Ul6~ ^UJipgli (pliir}. ^IJUpgX (ftp) iTlJUpq.lJUpfc[iL^ 
(iTLU|iq.LU|lbhL J3>- h lifcpvh 1, LULIUpU i\i I^LU|u^LLn, LULIUpguJ JLUJLinilp^ 
UujungpLjJ |uLULubgLUL ifbq^ npr^nijli hhoseztau astuzt 

(The oblique stem is Ambrogio's general transcription for the Classical, 'Astuac') harztn (iend 
harsn mer) margareiuch (margaraeiwkh), i verscin auurs (i vaxchan awurc's) iaisosic 
(aysoc'ik) hhauseztau iend mez ordoun (ordwovn).' Here, 'zt' isused for /ts/ rather than the 
more common /ts* 1 /. The form 'harztn' is the dative of 'hayr.' Ambrogio's 'i verscin auurs 
(dat,/loc. pi.)' is a synonymous rewording of the received text; the transcription of the 
normally voiced letter /dj/ is again possibly an effect of the preceeding 'r.' (Greppin, 1986) 
The preposition before the demonstrative creates confusion because the case of the 
demonstrative clearly coincides with the case of 'awurc's, not with Ambrogio's reading; thus, 
Ambrogio's text is corrupt. Finally, the case form of 'ordoun' is the Medieval/Modem, not the 
Classical. 

Titus 3: n£ [i q.np6ng uipr].iJupnLP'b~ qnp ijupijupui^ iTb^. os (och) i gordhozt 
(gorcoc') ardaruthene (ardaruthean) zor ararach mech.' The transcription 'dh' for 'c' is 
obviously a typographical error. 


Psalm 109 (110): 4?bq_ l|ip~ [i UjUflXt. 'chez tear (Taer) i sione (Sionae). 



Psalm 111 (112): fi ^UUJ'pUILt £Uipfc if[i kpl|[igk (bpLjfigh)- ' i hambauae 
zarae na mi ercizte (erkic'ae).' 

Psalm 129 (130): [i full|ing l|LUpr|.LUgUllfl UlkULip. ' i hhorozt cardazti arh chez 
tear (Taer).'; [i iqiJU^t UllfUJULIJULIfinL. i pahae arauautu. 

Verso 156: 

Psalm 129: [^L.t~L. h Ultwp: 'Israel (Israyael) i tear (Taer).' The abbreviation for Israel 
takes a most peculiar form. 

He notes that '-i' represents the oblique case and when added to the infinitive creates the 
gerundive. 

Aristotle Periermenias: ^UlT,qJi 11 £ t. LUifbTLUJl, if LH|i *]. UIUbf[i. Chanzi 

oz ae, zosn amenain mard aseli.' As will be noted, the Aristotle from MS 178 (a far older 
manuscript) has far fewer abbreviated forms than does the Biblical material; unfortunately, 
Ambrogio rarely checked these discrepancies against one another, and if he had, he would have 
a far more consistent view of the Armenian declension system. 

t : ’Ponendum vel constituendum est.' Although the form 'gnel' (to pay) is perfectly 
normal, Ambrogio's gloss makes it clear that he has mistaken an original 'dnel' (to put, to 
constitute). The two Armenian letters 'g' and'd' are easily confused. 

He is moving on to the letter \_ '1.' 

He lists the following declined forms for the word light: |_njU lois, in Jin, loisn, 
LnLULULnph lusauorae, and |_nLUn[iTi lusoin. 


Recto 157: 



Lh^fcL Linel and Lh li are to be found in John Chapter 1 and in Luke Chapter 12. 


Psalm 21: |_Ufc|_ti L.hElh h Lseli lizzi i lois.' Il |_fcq_lflL fiJ 1 . 'eu lezu im' 

2 Kings 'Lerinch gclbflai' 

Mark 2: U,ufc|_ 'Asel' 

Matth5:ITI£ tl||i |_nL5UlTifc|_ UUJL. L.1i(lLL. 'ozecilutzanelaillnul.' 

Psalm 140: lUUIflHlJUirLkl^ (|_UL| U.I lfl£f U.I rLU if h l~[ LU g . Patgarhel zpatgarhs meglazt.' 

Mark 13: plUlfllilJUL. 'barhnal; Uin.1,nLL. 'arhnul.' 

This is all couched within a discussion of the Armenian infinitive, its marking vowels and the 
development of a gerundive from the same form. 

Verso 157: 

We are moving on into the realm of the lettter [u Y and Ambrogio's examples are becoming 
wilder. He lists a group of words having animal and zodiacal significance and others with 
onomatopoetic values. 

|up[iUnq.nT'nu 'Hhrisogonos,' which he identifies with Latin Grisogonus. I cannot find 
this word in any dictionary. l un J 'Hhoi,' ram; |u b g g. b Ifl|"»li 'Hheztgetin,'crab; |uuij|&ng 
'Hhaithozt,' spur, spike; |unTilJUp i iU 'Hhonarhs,' (in the acc. pi) humble; |u|]UI]_ljUI]_nL|^^ 
Hhaglagluthai,' peace. 

Isaiah 55, 6: |uTig.pbgb.£ Uip~ if^M q.l|UJUTi[iL. IjUUpfc ljn£bgb.£ qT,UI ifh^i 
ifbpivl, t. 'Hhendrezzech tear mins gtanil carae coseztech zna mins merssan ae.' The 
Zohrabian reads: hiTiir|.ptgt^ g_Sfcp II [ from apparatus: if[iTi^if].tn. g.l|lUlTi[i] 



nmpctLU «T C|.imul,[igt_|3 qliUI, ^LU|ll>LUgt43 Ullfl X\U U [ from apparatus: 
gnp^LULjl iffcpfc fc] [ippL. J‘tp&tU£|h wm. &tc^: Note the use of the e' and the a as 

schwas in 'hhendrezzech' and 'merssan' respectively. 

Matthew 6, 33: |uTiiT.figfc.£ \Ui\a qLUp.£lJU[im.|fr|jU[i UIJ~ U qUJipq.WipnL|&tTli 
IdipiU. 'Hhendrezzaech nahh zarchaiuthai (q_UUp^UlJilflLP'[iL'lii) astuztai (UuitHflL^nj) 
eu zardaruthain (q_UJipg.lJUJini.|fttiLTi) nora.' Obviously, the 'thiwn' declension has been 
mistreated by Ambrogio. 

Recto 158: 

Ambrogio quotes a number of words from Porphyry; most of them show extensive use of 
schwa in the spelling: |u p |uti J>LU l|LUV X 'Hhiehhnscacann,' a horse's whinny; 
fa|] fa|]Lj> LLI L| LUli 'Hhiehhienscacan tsi.' (One could easily believe that these 

transliterations of Ambrogio's might have affected Swift in the writing of 'Guliver's Travels' if 
one could prove that he had access to the Introductio...); [a LU (t LU L| l< I1L [fr Ji"" 'Hhaxacnuthai,' 
which Ambrogio incorrectly glosses as 'having a curved nose' when it actually means 'having 
blue eyes.' 

Any overall analysis of the various vowels used to represent 'schwa' on these pages alone (e, a, 
ie, and 0) would raise doubts about Ambrogio's understanding of the phonology: it is simply 
possible that he uses mid, low and front vowels because he cannot quite hear the Armenian 
sound and because the actual value is much mediated by the surrounding consonants ('a' with a 
nasal and 'e' or 'ie' with a palatal); however, 'ie' remains his usual reflex for a written schwa [j. 

John 19, 15: II ^UlTi q_g.UI [i|ulJU£. 'eu han zda i hhaz.' 

The following are all extra-biblical, liturgical references to the 'cross.' 

[i |u|JU£ ^UlXpgtJ 1 . 'Ihhazhaniztem.' 



Saint Andrew's supposed remark on seeing his instrument of martyrdom: |ulJll£ 

Ll|LLmilHLUl|LLl L. 'Oglzler hhaz patuacan.' (MS 346 123v) 

L|_UJpr|.LULL|kl|'l'X( |iif. 'Cahheztau I chez christos vardapetn 

im.' 

A devotional prayer concerning the cross: I1 l|_ fc pill lit 111 ^ fuLU£ pL|_LUrL lij) I1LQ (|i 
i^Lur^liMmgl giuli^iugbLUL U. uijtfif inpiJiuigkLnj ^nq.njli 

^Ul|uUIU|UlU1 pUlUllltUIL^, 'Q. emeal hhaz iuaglnzuzt ztancazteal eu aigm tarphazteloi 
hogoin nalihapatrasteal. 1 (MS 346 123v) 

Verso 158: 

Ambrogio makes an aside on the aspirated consonants 1 Geth and Ohh 1 n Vandalic (Gothic?); 
the letters are vaguely similar to Gothic, but since they are written in by hand, there shape 
changes from example to example). He then proceeds to the letter 5 'c.' 

Matthew 27, 30: 5t5t[ 1 'li Tzetzaein.' 

Luke 23, 49: 5Ill'll ops'll 'll Iflpill. TzanGthchn nora.' 

John 19, 28: lUUt fillipUlLjitif ISlLipiULp fcif). 'asae tzarauiem.' 

Psalm 139 (140), 12: Sui'litUI (5 Ill'll k 111 j) gji (qji) LUIllitU l|ip' (Stp). 'Tzanea zi 
(misspelled in Armenian) arhnes tear.' 

Psalm 138 (139), 1: 5Ill'llk111p 'Tzanear.' 


I have found no source for this quotation: 3 Ill'll k 111 p / £Ill'lltUlL UlU|111 ^UlJp. 
'Tzanear (emended to 'Tzaneau.') apa hayr.' Note that in the last three Ambrogio has collected 
the singular aorist conjugation of this verb. 



John 4, 51: (from emendations) ljtlig.mli[ifc l^hlii^iulifi fc) 'Cendaniae.' (should be two 
words.) 


Matthew 18, 32; Luke 19, 22: 5mrim (dLLIIULIjl £Uip Uuli^LULLUlfl The Luke 
passage has 'faithless' in the text, but 'evil' in the apparatus.)'Tzarha zar.' 

Matthew 18, 33: nr^npiTtc Smn.mljg[ili (5mn.mjmLjg[ili) ^mJ 1 . Oglormel 
tzarhaczzin chum.' The form of the word 'fellow-servant' is not classical. 

Recto 159: 

From Porphyry: 5[>5mri[i, 5 [i6m (inverted)f^t|_nL[li, 6 [i 5lU g LU L| LUli Tzitzagh, 
Tzizaglelfln (emended Tzitzaglelfln), Tzitzaglacan.' 

Apocalypse 7, 3 (Folio lost from MS 347): Ll 5niJ_nL II n£ 5mn.ng. (iffi* 5niJ_nL, 
iTfi’ 5mrmg) 'eu tz£2u eu oz tzarhozt.'; 5mn.mju (q5mn.mju) mj~ IllumnLinj) 

Tzarhais astutzai.' 

Psalm 21(22, 18): 5ml|hg[ill g_btn.ll [id* g_nui|l (gnmu). 'Tzacezzin ziserhs im eu 
zost (an error for 'zots')' 

Psalm 111 (112,4),: 5mg.tiug 'Tzageazt.' 

Names from MS 178's list from Philo (Folio recto 8): Ijmjfili, l|LUjlimli, L]IJUj[il[im, 
l^mpiTt^nu, Ljmpr].tu, IjnLppmli (Ljnppmli). 'Caiin, Cainan, Caiiapha, Carmeglos, 
Cades, Curban (I clearly read 'corban).' 

Matthew 27, 6 & 33 (MS 347 folio 4 recto): [i l|nL|ipLUli ([i L|n|ipLUlili). 'I curban.' 
(This phrase is glossed with the Latin 'in corbonam,' which itself is glossed in dictionaries as a 



transliteration of a Hebrew phrase in Eccl. meaning 'treasure of the Temple': see 'Vocabolario 
della Lingua Latina,' 1966). ljlJUn.IJUlflkL.nj. 'Carhapheloi,' (the place of the Skull) 

John 1,42: Mk$UUU. 'Cephas,' (note that 'ph' has two values for Ambrogio) tJ.nL (TilflL) ku 
ufiJ'nl, (UfiiTmfVl nprj.fi 3nl,Lul,nL (3mfliLuXnL) rj.nL Ljn^kugfiu Ljkfuuu 
(MklfllJUUf np [fr'LUC|.if LLlXfi (emended LUpq. J*UlXfi) IklfipilU. Du (corrected in 
the transcription from 'g') es Simon ordi Iflnanu du cozesztis Cephas or thargmani (correct 
transcription of the emended Armenian) Petros.' 

Paul I Corinthians 15, 5: Ll P'b kpLkgiJUL l|k$LUJp. (MklflLUjfi) 'eu thae ereuezzau 
cephaii.' 

Verso 159: 

John 19, 15: P'LUq.LULnp pLUjgfi (pUJig) Ijuujukpb (fi Muujukpb). Thagauor 
baizti Caiserae.' This form, pwjgh- is an older form of the commoner pLLig fi (ironically, 
an English speaker, whose language uses 'but,' 'bayc','.both as a preposition meaning 'except' 
and as a conjunction, might feel the confusion natural and Acharyan suggests that there may 
be a common basis in Armenian for both forms; he sights the older form as found in 
Agathangelos). 

Luke 2, 1: jULtJ.nLUL4inu LjUUJUkpb-'I (preposed to noun in the Armenian) Augustos 
Caiserae.' 

Uunpng IjfiLpkXkLUJ . 'Asoroztciureneai.' 

Matthew 22, 21; Mark 12, 17; Luke 20, 25: UinL^p LULLJLU qnpu kliX IjLUJUkpX 
l|LUJUkp II g_npu til iujli(~) UUj(~). 'TuchapazorsennCaisernCaisereuzorsen 
astuztain astuztai.' 



Porphyry: ^LUL.L.filJUU.'callias, lj|il|pniJljtlJU^^1i |i lj[il|pi(llJljtUU. Cicropeanchn I 
cicropea.' The Latin gloss 'Cecropidae a Cecrope' explains all: Cecrops was the first king of 
Attica and his dynasty was named after him; the phrase can be used to refer to any Athenian. 


John 6, 17: SniJjflLTi |i l|LUl{UUn.T<LULnL 'TzQun I capharhnauum.' 

Luke 7, LtiTlflLlll |i l|IJUifllJLI ITLXi LUI1LtT . 'Emut I Caphamaum.' 

Luke 24, 18: ljr|_hnU]LJUU. 'Cgleopas.' 

Recto 160: 

Matthew 10, 4: Uji iflflTi L|LUT<LUT<LUgp. 'Simon cananazzi.' 

Matthew 16, 13: [i ^n^TlULU lfl[iL[uqLqbLU IjbULUpfcLUJb. I coglmans Philippea 
Cesareain.' 

lpU[frpT, cuthin, Lac significat. 

1 Peter 2, 2: if 1 LUl|lLU C|. p g . cuthinn phaphagizzech. Ambrogio has made a 

singular error in mistaking the 'u' for a clearly written 'ayp'; the word for 'milk' is correctly 
written in the source for this passage MS 347 folio 153r. 

1 Corinthians 11, 24; Matthew 26, 26: II Lptiphg. eu catrezt, Un.fc. 4 J ljfcpfc4J UJJUfc 
ifiupifpTi [iJ*. Ahraech ceraech aisae marmin im. 

From the prayers said on St Cecilia's Day: L][iL][i|_[it;lJU (jUlLUpli li l|_L|IU[i1i. Cicilea 
cusin eu vcain; [ijt;pq.fc|_Ti LllLLUC|.lU|UULlUgL l|hMhLhtpif-tp 

LiiubLniJ.- brihSh uppw piT wTlippS qji tTp jiuXopb^tg. 

iiergeln nuagaranaztn Cicilea erger team asclfL eglizzi sirt im anbidh zi mi ian£2theglezt. Note 
that 'dh' is an uncommon transcription for Id (it is final). These must be from MS 346. 



Verso 160: 


Further references to the prayers of the feast day: L]pL]pL.pUJ LU l\ LU p pli 11 " l|l p 11 p Ll| 

iTt^nL^tq^ Juulin-h'Twl'Opfcli iiuiiLutiug. 

Cicilia aglahhin cho tear orpisi meglu chez iandimanOrcn tzarhaeazt. 

L||_kiTkliir|.nu. Clemendos. A reference to St. Clement, a Pope. 

St. Catherine: IjLUlfllJU p pin LU LplLUpli Ll i[IjIJU[i1i. Catarina cusin eu vcain; LplLUpli 
LqiuliiLULnj Ijijuinfcpplifciju i^Lupli uppnj. quiolu uunp IjLuimupfcL 

Uimp iTfcC|_ LUpl|LUJi"[. .JJU"". C|_[ifcLUghLUL. Cusin pandhaloi Caterinea vchain surboi. 
ZtQns arhi Catarel tur mez archaid Christos gthazteal. Note the internal transcription ’dh’ and 
initial, 'tz.' Also note the variation in the spelling of Catherine, influenced no doubt by the 
Latin. (MS 346 184r/v) 

Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 24, 17-18 Vulgate numbering from lost Folio of MS 347: qllhujph- 
Zcipri; [i l|LUr|_hU. i cades. 

John 21, 2: np [i l|LUliLU C|_ LU Lp L. b U-l g 11 g . or i cana galileaztozt. MS 347 Folio 46r. 

Recto 161: 

The name L| LU p 11 r[ 11U . Caroglos brings Ambrogio to thoughts about the Emperor Charles V 
and the wars with the Ottomans. It also brings him to make etymological speculations about 
the relation between that name of German origin, meaning basically 'slave, serf and the 
Armenian word l| LU p 11I1L [ft LU p . Carogluthai 'capability, force, might.' 

Paul: Ephesians 6, 11: ll l|UUpill\nL|^LUp qUJLpnLl&klik lilipLU, bL 

q^q.tgiJupnL^ q^uigiJun.iJuqjilinL[^iJup ~uup: qji Ljuupnri U m \-. 

Ql)q.q.kir ^lilJUppg nLUimuliLUJp (ULULfUUliLUJp'l. eu Carogluthai zauruthene nora, 
eu zgeztaruch zsparhazinuthai astuztai: zi Charogl linizich cal iend demhnarizt satanaii. Satan 
is an emendation in the Armenian text and in the transcription, Ambrogio has incorrectly 



divided the words of 'ienddem hnarizt.' This is another of the few examples of an incorrect 
division of words. Note that Ambrogio has transcribed 'k' with both 'c' and 'ch'; also note that 
the usually careful distinguishing of Id with the transcription 'tz' and /cty with 'zt' starts to 
break down and we find the use of 'zt' for both of these forms. 

Ambrogio enjoyed Macaronic punning, especially if he could turn the Biblical text into a 
modern and relevant admonition for the good of Christianity. Thus, the Pauline text can be 
modified to express the following Latin prayer for the Emperior Charles: Accipi at armatutam 
Dei, ut potens sit: Llnbugh q_uuqiJurujUL.[iXnLP'iJu[ili (quigwaiJuqJilnL|&iJu[Vi') 
LLIumnLdLUJ C|_|i l|III|illL L.h^'hsh- Arhaesztae zsparhalinuthain astuztai. Zi Carol linizti. 
And the Emperor's victory will bring the following Divine restitution: Indutus loricam iustitiae, 
& calciatus pedes in praeparatione Euangelii pacis: Cj_L| b g b LU L (q_g.bg bUI|J 
Iqji luATI Lupq.LU|inL[frb'l<b, L ^Luq.nLgfcLUL qnwu LqLuui|uuumnL[frLup 
LULfclfUU|iLUT|ili [aLU LU I1L[ftblib . Zcezteal zrhahn ardaruthene, eu haguzteal zots 
parastuthab (corrected in emendations to 'patrastuthab') auetaranin hhaglagluthene. Note the 
lack of the 'nasal' in the intrumental form '-thamb.' 

The cases are clearly given very abnormal forms in this passage. 

Verso 161: 

This page conains a list of Biblical and Classical Greek names with their etymologies taken 
from MS 178 from Philo and Porphyry. He is beginning to explore the letter 'h.' 

fitflfi. fillLpfcL. np P'UUpq.iTuiXJi iTbS UUUIJim.5, Hegli. Hubei, or thargmani metz 
astutz, finJ'fc|inu.fifc|UU4LbLUl,J3. [l fifc|UU^L.fcLU. RntTlJUUbn.. Homeros, 
Heracleanch, I Heraclea. Homaserh. Gin'll. GblllLluljli. GblllLluljt iTlJUpir|.. 

fiblflliLUl|[il ( Hilon. Heteuacn. Heteuacae (the copula is not separated) mard. Heteuacin. 
qpLUli t Zban ae. 



He notes the 'i' of the genitive comes between the '-c- and the -n' and that the nominative case is 
without the intrusive vowel. He continues to explore cases on the following pages. 


Recto 162: 

Acts 12, 1: Gbpnij_q.bu. HerGdes; G b |i n L|_ fc "|-11 1 ■ HerGdaei. Here we have declension 
members. 

Matthew 2, 1: JlULIlLpu Gbpn l|_it|.L[ i Uip^lJUj[i. iauurs HerGdaei archaii. 

Mark 6, 16: l|_ULIUTi q_ Gbpnq.[uu. Vasn z Herodia. 

This leads on to further explorations of proper nouns found within his texts, especially MS 
346, which is a calendar of the Saints: Gtl^tXlJU iTuujpli L|nuuuulii1_[il<nu|i. Helena 
maim Constandinosi. 

He also notes the placement of an 'h' before Greek names with initial 'r', which seems 
motivated by the 'hard breathing mark' usually placed over initial Greek Rho;interestingly 
enough, he ignores this 'H' in his transcriptions of the words with it: G11LU l|l LU b L.. 

Gn.IJUq.nLbL.. Gn.nL|ft. GnbpbLjLJU. Raphael. Raguel. Ruth. Rebeca. 

Matthew 2, 17-18 (from Jeremiah 31, 15): GlllUiTlU. Rama. GIILU .pb L- Rachel. 

Verso 162: 

Thus, the Greek for 'rose' would appear as Gn.nq.nli. Rhodon although the actual word in 
Armenian is iJ_IJUpq.. Vard. 

As found in Sirach or Ecclesiasticus 24: q_l|inLlfli iJ_IJUpq.blinj [i bpji^nij_. ztucn 
vardenoi i erichG. 



Isaiah 62, 2: fitf^LU^nu.^. Hethanosch.(The new translation into Armenian uses 'azger') 

We now move on to the pronunciation of 'j': 

fciUUj'li. Xain, Vox 

Psalm 28 (29), 3: (MUJli IJlbUipli. Xain team. Note that Ambrogio's rendering of the letter 
suggests that he heard no voicing. 

Isaiah 66,6: Euufil, puin.puin.nj \* ^UJq^UIJpt. fcUljTi \* uuuaLupt. fcUljTi 

mbiupT ^Lumiugimuiit cL^LumiugnLJ'i, ^iul|Luinul|np ij. uig. 

Xain barhbarhoi i chaglachae. Xain i tagarae. Xain team hatuztanae zhatuztumn hacarhcordazt. 

Isaiah 40, 3: fclJUjTi pLUIlpLUpnj JLUliLULqLLUflfi. Xain barhbarhoi ianaparti. 

Psalm 119 verses 48, 73, 109, and 173: M;lfl.Ti. Xem, Manus. 

Ezekiel 47, 10: & mil'll. Xucn; 111 & mL|li pLUg/ILif jnjd". Txucn bazum ioiz. The text in 
MS 347 verso 133 agrees with the Zohrabian: pLUC|_if I1L[fr" p pLUC|_m J 1 jlljd". The form 
LtlhmL|Ti comes from none of Ambrogio's manuscripts and makes no paticular sense, 
especially as the strange Ifl - is not commented upon. 

John 21, 3: tpP'UJ J 1 iinLl|linpULUL. Ertham Xucnorsal. 

Recto 163: 

Luke 5, 2: MS 347 Folio missing: &l|Ti 11 pU _pli. Xacnorschn. Note the use of'a' to represent 
a schwa. 


Ambrogio now mentions a series of rare verbs that are synonyms of more common verbs: 
^UlTihtL.. Tsanxel. means the same as Ullfl.TiUL|_ [sic] (uin.TilflL|_). arhnul. which is 



similar to |_WLambel. which in turn has a similar meaning to frlJUfcp. Tsaxi. which 
means UUflT'lflL. arhnu. Note that the initial sound can be transcribed with a 'Ts,' and that this 
again marks a 'voiced' sound as voiceless for Ambrogio. He also mentions fchn- Tsir. which 
has a similar meaning toUJIJUpq.lL l|LU if pargeu cam scnorh. It is usually rare 

for him to use 'sc' as the transcription for /sh/. 

Note that the listing of these synonyms is evidence that Ambrogio had been keeping some sort 
of glossary as he worked through the Armenian materials in his manuscripts. The existence of 
some leaves of a Hebrew glossary in his hand suggests that this could have been his practice 
in all of his Oriental languages. 

He mentions the similarity of the Armenian letter to the fourth Vandalic letter 'Tzeds,' but no 
one quite knows what this alphabet is. He mentions other letters of this alphabet as well (see 
listing of pages found in his table of contents). 

He continues on to 'gl' and these names are from the Philonic list found in MS 178 as well as 
common names from MS 347: 

q LU *T h_p. f^rujui. nwpiJUV r^hllLp. qjlphl, LU. Glamech, CilOt. Cilaban. Gleui, 
Globena. 

qjipXp. q^ui^pu. qjiptnu. q^mljuiu. riuiquipriu. Globni,Glachis,Gloraeos, 
Glucas, Glazaros. 

John 11,1: L LUC|_LU p 11 U ^p i[tUli '1-1 P ■ Glazaros hiuandaer, Pavia MS 347 folio 38. 
Matthew 10, 3: [jtptllU. Glebaeos, Pavia MS 347 folio 67. 


Verso 163: 



It is interesting that Ambrogio transcribes his Greek references on this page in a way quite 
close to that of the Armenian. His transcription of Lambda is 'gl' as that also transcribes r(_. 
See his transcription of raTaXii^vs cataglicsis and (LvdXucrvs anaglysis. This raises the 
question of just what sound Ambrogio heard represented by this transcription. I have already 
suggested that it is a velar (the 'g') lateral (the T). 

Ambrogio now makes extended reference to his list of Armenian-Greek pharmalogical plants 
and herbs found in Pavia MS 178. 

LUp<U|IJUllT,. glathpathon, pro lapatio herba. which is LULh|_nLL|. aueluc, a frequently 
eaten herb. 

rifipuilinillhu- glibanotis, quae a nostris libanotis, and is l|lii1_|inLl|. candruc in 
Armenian (frankincense). Note the use of 'a' for schwa again. 

f]_niiinu. glotos, our lotus from Greek, while the Armenian is li hpq.fi Lli. nergiyn. This 
last uses 'y' upsilon or 'y' Grec to represent the letter usually transcribed 'u,' but this possibility 
is already listed in the alphabet table and is recognized as the etymological origin of the 
Armenian letter. 

Recto 164: 

Matthew 6, 22 MS 347 Folio verso 27; verso 90: HfHJUq. iriupiTlinj LUl|l< t. Irag 
marmnoi acnae. 

Psalm 131(132), 17: qupujq. Odh|_nj [iiTn. zirag Htzeloi imo. 

Zftpijujqjinu. Geruazios. HtpiTlJUlinu. Germanos. Hhpnli[iiTllU. Hieronimos. 

iTuUiPpph. Mambre. iThiTl|lJUJ. Memphis. Michaiel. «Tn l|_U bU. MOses. 

iTni^UJIp. Mflab. iTlJUq.ni^q.. Magflg. iTiJUL.IJU^JiIJU. Malachia. ifLUliLUUt. Manasae. 



J'LU|ifUUJ\ Mariam.ifUipP'UI. Martha. Macdaglinae. J'lLlf^bnU. 

Matheos. ifuipl^nu. Marcos, if fc|_^ [illfcir|.fcL|. Melchisedec. 

Hebrews 7, 1 & 2: MS 347 Folio missing: |&mq.UULm.p (f»LU q.LULn|Vl 
iu|ii>iu|inLpbl,b (ui pii-iupriLf* tin'll) l|LUif fuiur^Luqjup iufi 

(|u|JUI]_IJUri_nLP'[iL'Xi). Thagauur (Thagawor) ardaruthene (ardaruthean) cam hhaglagluthai 
(xaghaghuthean). Ambrogio has added the 'kam' in summarizing Paul's commentary on the 
priesthood of Melchizedek. 

Psalm 109 (110), 4: QUU1 if tL.^h ut 1 t 4h- lest cargin melchisedeci. 

Matthew 6, 24: MS 347 Folio verso 90 (och kare'k' a~y car'ayel ew Mamonai): if LUif llli. 
Mamon; n£ ^Lupb^LUumnLiiuj SuurujujfcL. Ll ifuLiifinXi^ (ifuuifnTiUijJi). Oz 

carech astutzai tzarhaiel eu mamoni (Mamonayi). 

Verso 164: 

The letter T has two forms a majuscule and a minuscule in this case (one of the three 
Armenian letters in his font with these forms). 

3uipt^. lard. 3uui|lk|fr. Iapheth. 3fc,gimJUTi. Iechtan. 3nL^LUJ. Iudai. 3ni^ublfl. 
IOseph. JLLI^ni^pnu. IacObos. jtlfllHIJUif . Iettam. jtqjimtL.. Iezrael. 
JLl^ULLU|UUUl. Iosaphat. 

3lUL[HfltiTiLUl|LUTi. Iauitenacan. J LU L [Hf 1 fcli LU L| LUli. Iauitenacan. 

Hosea 11, 1: MS 347 Folio missing: 3t(].|il]l|l|inilt PPlh K- Iegiptosae 

cozeztizt zordi im. 


Luke 15, 14: MS 347 Folio verso 107 (JUI2| 1, UJip i »h^ JwTuf Jil^.yashxarhin yanmik): 

JLU2h'*-Upl|h^ JUUififh^. I aschharcin iammic. (Zohrabian: JUI2| 1, UUp i i[iTi 



jui/wpij .yashxarhin yaynmik). There is a great deal of misunderstanding in Ambrogio's 
reading of the text. Note the possible assimilation of nasals here; it seems to happen frequently 
and could be an influence of Ambrogio's native phonology (Ramat). 

t,IJU^niyi. NachQr. J*. Nephthalim. T,tppni^. NebrQth. VlilflLfc. 

Nnuae,'XilJUP'IJUTilJUtL.. Nathanael 

John 1, 45 & 46: MS 347 Folio recto 9; verso 51 (zordi yo'sephay I nazarethe' ase'/asac' c'na..) 

q^LU|& Ill'll UIjfcL.- ZnathanaieL.qjl p r|.p JOUklpUIJ p 'lilJUqiJUpfc|&fc J UlUfc 
(lUULUg) qTiUI I gTlU l 'll IJU |& Ill'll UIjfcL.> h u M h 'l*UJHl.Uipfcp*fc. Zordi msephai I 
nazarethae, asae zna (c'na) nathanaiel, isc I nazarethae. 

Recto 165: 

Matthew 21, 10 & 11 MS 347 Folio verso 59 (nazarethe'):I1 l|_ p(J t UU1. Q. iztae sa. np p 

'liUiqiJUpfc|&fc ('XiUUq^LUptf* t) q.UILjiLUigpng. or 1 nazaraethae (nazarethe) 
galilaztiozt. It is noteworthy that all of the attestations preserve an T in Galillee rather than 'gh.' 

Luke 7, 11: MS 347 Folio verso 20 (Nayin): 'liUIJp'li. Naiin. npilLiT LUIiIILTi fcp 
'llUUJ[i'll, orum anun aer naiin (Nayin). 

John 10, 22: MS 347 Folio 120 (Eghen yaynzham no'akatik'n): tret'll JU1 j'littU1 if 
li 0 LU L| LU HI p _pli ( TjLU L LU L| LU Ifl p _pli). Eglen iainzam nGacatichn (Nawakatik'n). 

Verso 165: 

Here Ambrogio interprets the '-n' affix as if a declensional ending although he identifies it as a 
'affixum pronomen.' It should be noted that this affix does and did then have some aspects of 
a nominal inflection in the colloquial langauage of the Eastern dialects (it distinguishes the 
accusative from the dative form, which are both descended from the Classical dative). 



UU2UJl|kpii1.£. asacertch. 


Matthew 5, 1: MS 347 Folio 32: III 2 UlLjb pills'll ’Ll!JUJU, asacertchn nora. 

Mark 13, 8 & 12: MS 347 Folio recto 144: qji JLUppgt Uiq_q.. Zi iariztae azg...qji 
juiphgt^- zi iarizten. 

Second Periermenias (Aristotle's On Interpretation): MS 179 Folio verso 128: Ulliiin'll. 
Anun. plJUjg Ill'll U LVli (Ill'llmYli). Baizt anunn. [Ullj np ll£ IjlJUp, ll£ tl^ Ill'll fc^. 
ui'liljiiip, n£ b^LUlibL, [uilj n P iul^LU|Vi,, n; b^iulibL, fiuipLjiiiLnp 

tr(_ Ill'll tL.. Isc or oz car, oz eglanel, anear oz eglanel. Isc or ancarn, oz eglanel, harcauor 
eglanel. 

Recto 166: 

Second Periermenias (Aristotle's On Interpretation): MS 179 Folio verso 151 (the text is a 
conflation of a number of set phrases): II g. Ill'll? II flu'll q.n|_, pUl|LULl|LU II 

tr[Ill'llJiL.'li, Ll rib'll tf[Ul'li|iL (tr[Ill'llfc|_). eu goln, eu ozn gol, iscapa eu eglaniln, eu 
ozn eglanil vel eglanel. 

2h^»t qfciT~ inp~. 

2nL2Ul^lU. Susana. 2LUpIIIL|Ill'll. Saracan. 

John 20, 19. MS 347 Folio 50; verso 83: 2lUpW|frnL'li. ([i J'pLL^IUpLUfil'LnM.I 

Sabathun. MS 347 has the same phrase as the Zohrabian. 

Psalm 118, 13: 2PP*wJ'P4i f 1 iTni^. Sarthambch imOch. This is correct, but Ambrogio 
takes the oblique form into the nominative. 

Malachia 2, 7 MS 347 Folio verso 131: 2PP'W'l".£ (2Pl 9 ' nL ^) Jg 111 ^ Ill'llUUJfi'li 
[Lq.nL2IUUgfil, g.^lfinLP't'lit (q .\* Ifl m P'tui'li). Sarthanch chahanaiin zgusasztin 



gituthene. The first word not only has an intrusive vowel in the first syllable, it has also been 
misread. MS 347 agrees with the Zohrabian. 


Psalm 143, 13: 2UltiTlJUpiJUli^ lillCJLU |_^ tin. Stemaranch nozza li en. 

Psalm 146, 2: 2h^t Sinae Zieruslem tear. 

John 1, 14 MS 347 Folio 54: \_\* 2^np^op U i*2 J'LUpilinLffr'b'lih (Uh l 1 

a2'Tl-U|ilJinLfiJ'fcLU iTp'l. Li snorhHr eu ismartuthene. The first form is clearly a 
misreading: the MS has Uh 2^ n P*' lJUL ^ ^ H 2iTlupUimp^p. 

Verso 166: 

Athanasius'Symbols (perhaps part of 178): Ll 0£ 2^ in l^k|_ni|_ eu 02 

sphothelQ zanssinsn. 

nritiplJUiriJU. Odlibama. nnq^pLU. Oogliba. nqJitL.. Oziel. I1C|_LU. Oza. n j3n^[uu. 
Ochozia. IlLpfHU. Vria. nij_p|9'. Hbeth.Hi[utt. Qsaeae. HLp[ifcL. Vriel. nqJilJU. Ozia. 

Isaiah 6, 1 MS 347 Folio verso 124: h hqL. JUIiT^iX jnpnLiT iTbriLUL nqjuuj 
(nqjuill LU p _p LU J. eu egleu iamin iorum merhau oziai (ozia) archai. 

Porphyry: nijjihuHIhu [i IflLUl'UILULhlU. Qrestes itantalea. 

Matthew 21, 9 & 15 MS 347 Folio verso 48: lfliJ_ULUliliLUJ flsannai. nL|_ULUliliLUJ 
op^XnLP'LUJ (op^ldflLlftfiLli) npij.nj I).IUL [^|1 flsannai orhnuthai (orhnuthiwn) 
ordoi Dauthi. The text is from MS 347, and the Zohrabian text lacks the 'Hosanna.' 

Recto 167: 

Matthew 6, 34 MS 347 Folio verso 90: £ LU |i . Zar. 



Luke 6, 43 & 45 MS 347 Folio verso 106: U]IJinLr|_ £LUJi. Ptugl zar. (HUH £LUJi. Tzarh 
zar. Il iTuipif]. JUip [i JUUphTi p|ufc (pr^^t) q^UJipli. eu mard zar i zaraen bhhae 
zzam. All of the faults of the text are found in MS 347. 

Luke 16, 25 MS 347 Folio verso 113: h rpjuqujlfinu Lnjluqfcu (linjliLqfcu) 

UUI 1 £LUpLUliUli (q_£UJip£LUpLUliU). eu glazaros noimpaes zzarzaransn. Note that 
Ambrogio has progressive assimilation shown in the transliteration '-mp-'. 

£LU|iLU*iLUL. Zarahau is the same as £LUpuuq.npS. Zagortz. (this is a typographical 
error). 

Luke 23, 32 & 33 MS 347 Folio verso 5: UU5[ili U UJJL. bpl|nLU £LU|UUC|.n|iiu 

ULL| LUli LUli hL |]li>1- li if LU . Atzin eu ail ercus zaragortzs spananel iend niema. h Ku^ ^ 
q^LUpLUr].np6uli. I hhaz eu zzaragortzsn. 

Verso 167: 

^tllipnu. Petros. Vem. ^LUL^HU IjUUiT LqoqjlU. Pauglos kam poglos. 

^LUUfcj) L|LUiT l|l h pL|HL [fr LLlfi. Pasech kamphercuthai (phrkuthiwn). IhLUlfipJiU. 

Peatris. (Italian Beatrice, in a late Middle Armenian transcription). *1 llli LU |iIfl 11U . Prhnartos. 
(Bemardus). ^Ji^LUIfinu. Piglatos. *lnpitl[iph nu - 

Porphirios. 

Porphyry: (MS 178): ^LUUinli LU|9'fcliLUgti. Platon athenazti. LULL 

LMtiLLtLL|nlifcULUl|LUlili. arh pellaeponesacann. 

£fcL|lfcptHJUlinu. Zaephaerianos. ^LUUjiX^P'UU. Zasinchthos. ^flLp^KlJU. zurhois. 
(the Zodiacal sign Aquarius). 


Recto 168: 



Ecclesiastical hymn (MS 346): J>npTi JIUpr|.LUl,LUl,nL qLUp^nLpbgijUL. 

zum iordananu zarhureztau. 

Psalms 135 (136) 5 & 147 (148), 4: (corrected zurch. 

Porphyry: £kn.ni.giJLJll'kL / zeruztanel. j> fcllllLgiUli t- zerhuztanae. J) bpJ 1 LUJpli. 
zermaiin. J>fcpJ\ zerm. J>fcpiTfc. (£fcpiT t) zerme. ('j'erm ae': see note in Conybeare 
concerning tendencies of early orthography to avoid 'long e' and to combine noun and 
auxiliary), p J) h p if LUli I1J . I zermanoi. Ambrogio has given the lexical derivations of the 
root 'warm.' 

rulLlJinu. Rhuphos. n.fcifpHpWlTjinu„ Rhemigios. rikpkLjLjlJU. Rhebecca. rLLUt|.LUL. 

Rhagau. ITLb L| LUp . Rhechab. IHULif LUliim. Rhaumanos. n.OiTlJUlinu. Rhflmanos. 

rUJUJ'n4J9'. Rhamflth. rilJUppp. Rabbi, which is l^UUr].IJUIJqbUl (l^LU|ll>LULqfclfl) 

Vardapet. 

John I, 38 MS 347 Folio recto 10: UlUfcli gliUJI, rilJUppp np P'Uipq.J'lJUlitlJUL. 
Lpl^p l|_UU pi~|.UUU|bLfl nip bit oP'Luuli^ ^n. Asaen ztna rabbi or thargmaneal cozi 
vardapet, vr en fltheuanch (Gthcvank'j cho. 

Verso 168 

Ambrogio ever in the mode of eternity uses as examples three different spellings of the Greek 
title of Aristotle's On Interpretation : p fc I1LU p if fcli pLU U . Berharmenias, 
ItpplupJ't^plJUU Periarmenias, *1 b p LLUpif bl< pLUU , Peryarmenias. He opines the 
identity of 'b' and 'p' and of 'rh', 'ri', and 'ry.' This last assumes that 'hiwn' is directly derived 
from 'upsilon.' As Conybeare points out, the notes and text are intermixed in the MS and 
Middle Armenian and Classic forms can be found throughout the work. 



Seth. Utif, Sem. uthP- Seir. ULUr^tJ 1 , Saglem. ULUpti 1 .nL, Sabedon. 
UtlJlljinpiH, Sephphora. UliltlflUlLnu, Stephanos. And this name takes us to Stephan's 
last great summary of Biblical lore prior to his martyrdom: 

Acts 7, 55 MS 347 Folio missing: [ippL. (U Lui) fcp L.h *inq. nil'll Knq.LllL|j 

n p p n lL, Ibreu (ew na) er li hog£2n (hogwov) surbG. Note that the transliteration of 'srbov' 
does not delete the root vowel. 

Matthew 22, MS 347 Folio recto 53: UUJri.nLLjkg[i.£, Saduceztich. quujri.m.Ljtg[iuL 
zsaduceztisn. Ambrogio comments on this alteration of 's' and 'k"; then he sets out the 
consonantal alterations g, L, p, in the deictic pronouns: (all taken from Porphyry) 
UIJUnufiLj, aisosic. lujungpli, aisozzic. aisochic. LUJUIHpl|, aisuic. 

uijunphli- aisoric. 

Recto 169: 


John 10 & Matthew 5 are given as two of many scriptural locations where the various forms 
ofLnuiJU,LngiH, Ln^ui. nosa, nozta, nocha are found. 

Porphyry: plurality and inflection are shown to be properly synthetic: LH UI1L [ft pLL. 
asuthiun. 'saying' HJUIflL|ft[iLLu. asuthiuns. 'sayings' (but accusative case as well). 

£ iUJlL]UJIUnL|ftpLl'L. Hacasuthiunn. 'Contradiction' *iLJUL]UJIUnL|ft[iLliUli. 

Hacasuthiunsn. 'Contradictions' p LU g LH UI1L [ft' p lVL Baztasuthiunn. 'Negation' 
pLHgiHUnL|^pLLuL. Baztasuthiunsn. 'Negations' Nominative: unljpUJLIlkU II 
UjriUJIinnL. Socrates eu Pglaton; Genetive: unljpUJIinnjp U Lq^LUUinLnjp. 

Socratoir eu Platonoir. uniJipnLpuLjnu, 

Sophroniscos. 


Verso 169: 


Names from MS 178 and scriptural and liturgical sources: lJ_LULfcL>1-. Valend. 

I^binuiuinnu. Vetastos. l^b |_LUJ. Verhzelai. LjJigfcLgpn U. Viztenztios. 
llJuiUJULjiU. Vitalis. i^UIUUIJ. Vlazai. LjJugpLUL t LU. Vipianaea. i^bpiJUir].[U|in^. 



Veraditogl. (Bishop: Overseer) l|_ULI p i~|. LU U|k LH, Vardapet. Note that a late Latin name such 
as Vincent was pronounced with strong palatalization in the 14th century as these names come 
from MS 346. 

2 Timothy 4, MS 347 Folio missing: Ljm.LflkugkT' pl_pbLUl,g Ljj.U|ii>LULqbillU. 

Cuteszten iureanzt vardapets. 

Ll l|_UU Lfl q. LU UJ fc Lfl HL ^ fcT, fc. eu Vardapetuthene. He collects more lexical derivatives. 

Luke 16 MS 347 Folio verso 111: l|_ULI T|_ l|_LU r|_ LU L|p. Vaglvaglaci. 

LflllLpfULI. Tubia. lfl LU p p [!■ LU . Tabitha. LfinLpfcpiflpnU. Tubertios. LliniTplipqnu. 

Tominicos. 

Psalm 145 (146), 7: lulu Umuj) ^ijug .pLU^gfcLnu (jpuuq.gkL.ng) U uupftuuLjfc 
(Lup&uuqt) q_^UUUqkUULU Lflfcuup (SLp). Ta hazt caglztelos eu arxace zcapeals tear. 

Porphyry: Lfl LUl, Lfl LU [Ji q. fc U . Tantalides. 

Aristotle: LflkULU L|. Tesac equals UpfcgpfcU. Spezties (actually spelled with a 'sb-'); 
LflLUppkpmP'UUJ . Tarberuthai equals LflpijlkpfcT,gpLU . Tipherenzzia. These Armenian 
Latinisms were writtten on the last page of the text of MS 178. Folio 101 of MS 179 has the 
Greek-Armenian philosophical vocabulary in Armenian letters. 

Recto 170: 

Psalm 119 (118), 141: LtlLU'T«nLl| I’LT LUTiHL L|’I fcj 1 fcu. Tanuc em es. (he has misread the 
word for 'child/small') 

pUJI^tUL. Rahesy. pnq.nT, IfUUtT miq.nl,, Rodon kam rhodon. L^UUpq.. Vard. 
pnuqk . Rope (ropae) is synonymous with UI2| u UUp*i. Ashharh 



John 20, 16 MS 347 Folio lost: puipm/Lp. Rabuni. bppiUjbgLUp tT piUpm.Tip np 

|<fc Ul p q. if UlTi p l|_UU priumjkljl- Ebraieztaraen rabuni (Rabbuni) or thargmani vardapet. 


Verso 170: 

9 nL L- Zzul. (Taurus) gnmi. Zzut.gor|_. Zzflgl. gbg. Z zezt. 

Matthew 6, 20 MS 347 Folio recto 97: q.uilibbgb.£ fcbqL q-Wl&U jbpLjpl'U m.p U 
(0) n; gbg U n; nujip uuuui|uul| lu x<k humpa iuLqiu^Lul,fcl,'l. Ganxeztech xez 
ganxs iercins vr euoz (och') zzezt euoz (ew och') vti gapacane (utich apakanen). Again, 
Ambrogio has misdivided a word and created a nonce form, while missing the Armenian for 
'worm.' Interestingly, the MS 347 copyist was equally uncertain here as he had (nLLflb 
aiUiqiU^LUlibT/nmitH ULILl|LUL|) 'outae chapakanen' or 'outaech apakanen.' 
Ambrogio seems to have misscopied this passage as he misses the proper plural form of the 
verb and the first instance of 'euoz' is not in the text. 

John 2, 18 MS 347 Folio verso 47-48: qjll.gLJLJll'bU, Zuzzanes. This form is nonexistent. 

giugiuXbu rj.ni. ifbq^ qji qwjrj. UinTbbu. Zins nsan zzuzzanes du 
mez zi zaid arhnes. Ambrogio mistakes the synonymy of 'z' and 'c" in this passage due to the 
difficulty of reading his MS's hand. 

John 1, MS 347 Folio: gliLU, zna. This form's transliterated 'z' actually represents 'c". 
Ambrogio speculates that this situation is similar to the pronunciation of 'ci' and 'ti' in Latin. 
Recto 171: 

Plants MS 178 Folio recto 4: Lpl_r].nu U|blJL|bp: Yiudos peper (from the Greek) is 
equivalent to Armenian U| f|_ U| r|_ LU L|: Pegleglac. L p LL| b p p L| IlL . Yipericon. 

q.naiuJ'LULpnL. Gohamauru. LUpLtpiT. Ysipon. J‘Uipt^UlT,q.lJUL2. Marzangaus. 

pLUr^llU LUTllLl, t ifujpr].nj. Yiusochos, anun ae mardoi. 



iflfiunill'. Phis fin. l|lLUq^bl|. Phaglec. ifuupbu. Phares. l|UJUpi|UJUp. Pharphar. 
l|lhq.n l|_P- PhegFir. More names from Philo's list in MS 178. pbbr|_ pbq.nijji. 
BccglbcgGr. With this name, he explores the loss of intervocalic aspiration in the 
transliteration of Semitic names into Greek and occasionally into Armenian, from Greek. 

Psalm 105 (106), 30: l|lblib*ibq_. Phenehez. This form is from Philo; Ambrogio notes that 
the Psalms have Oblifcbll 10hlibtll) Phinees.This opens up into a comparative analysis of 
this name in Greek (Phinees; the same as canonical Armenian above), Hebrew (Pinchas), and 
Syriac (Phinhhes). It is interesting that this form of the name is closer to the Semitic original 
natural for Philo's list rather than to the Greek, which is to be expected in an Chalcedonian 
Psalter. Here are the transliterations of the various forms of this name: Greek: Phinees, 
Hebrew: Pinchas, Targum (from Nebbio's Psalter): Phinehhas, Syriac: Phinhhes, and Arabic 
(from Nebbio's Psalter): Phinhhas. 

Verso 171: 

This leads into an extended discussion of the aspirated or unaspirated nature of the voiceless 
labial stop in Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Punic, Persian, and Tatar. He also mentions the 
Armenian simplification of ps>p in most common Greek borrowings. 

Recto 172: 

Cham. .£p[iumni|inpnu. Christophoros. _|3|i[iUlfl[il,bLU. Christinea. 
JRnpbp. Choreb. ^UIL[i^uP'nu. Chalichsthos. 

Psalm 111 (112), 5: (Corrected^UIUljp nf]_npiT[i. Chaglzzr air oglormi. 

Porphyry: 4>Uip IJUL]IJUTi |i _pLUpLUL|LUT I1L [fr bTi h. Characan i characanuthene. 

Matthew 27, 28 MS 347 Folio verso 3: L|LUpJ'^ £\*r\. 

l|LU|iif pp. l Chglamithr carmi (k'ghamid karmir). This incorrect form is correctly copied 



from the manuscript. The word 'k'ghamithr' appears again in the passage. Evidently, the 
copyist did not understand this Greek word for a cloak, yet misspelling 'karmir' is very 
unexpected. 

John 2, 19 & 20 MS 347 Folio 48: .£UJlLjbgb.£ q_l|lULIULIfir|. qiJUJUl- Chacezzech 
zthagard zait. qj^UJirUJUUnLli h q_4.bg UlJ^ [ilbgiJUL (uiiT 2h^9 lJu lJ 
LtHLIHLLipu LU JU. Zcharhasun eu zuezt ams ineztau (am shinec'aw) tagars ais. Note that 
Ambrogio is careless in transcribing Armenian't.' The text in the manuscript is correctly 
divided and there is no reason for the misdivision of the simple words found here. 

2 Kings 5, 1 MS 347 Folio 121: [i ^bppnli. I chebron. 

Verso 172: 

Fuke 15, 7 MS 347 Folio 30: ^UliT. (.JglJUT, J cham. ^Ulif h^ l ' unL ^ 

U \*WU (fiVl,) Uipq.q.nj (corrected Uipq.nj) (uupq.UJipnj). cham van innsun eu 
inns ardoi (corrected from the emendations). This incorrect form of Van' is surprising as is 
the mistaken form of 'ardaroy.' MS 347's version of the text is the same as the Zohrabian's. 

LUJbpfinu. Eusebios. 

Matthew 2, 1 & 2 MS 347 Folio 23-25: JUipllb|^(ig. Iareuelizt. JUipbLb|_U. Iareuels. 
Here we have the different cases used with the preposition. 

Psalms 134 (135), 9 & 135 (136), 15: ^)IJUpulLn4b- (OwpUJILnT,J Pharaufln. 

5)LUpLULn4T. KDLU|UULnT.) Pharaon. ^LUpLUIlT (qOUlpLULIflT,) U qopu[H_p 
(q_q_opu fiLp) |i Slfl4 4uuptT[ip. Zpharaon eu zorsiur i tzou carmir. 

John 1, 44 MS 347 Folio 9: ^(iLfuqiqnU h pbq.ULUjfiq.UI (pbP'UUUjfiq.Ulj). 

Philippos i bedsaida. Ambrogio's text is taken from MS 347. 



Matthew 5, 19 MS 347 Folio recto 11: (LjUfl^Jp) Ljlfl^blfigfi (Corrected 

Ijn^bugfvl j uip^iujnLP'tt,t (juip^uijnLP'tiu'l,) bpl(Lfi Phochr 

cozeszti i archaiuthene ercni. Here 'ph' and 'f are clearly misapplied. The manuscript agrees 
with Zohrabian. 

Recto 173: 

Luke 2, 1 MS 347 Folio verso 21: Og.nLULl'inu Ll U,Lt|_nLUtfinu. Ogustos eu Augustos. 
The manuscript and Zohrabian have 'aw.' 

Mark 16, 6 MS 347 Folio missing: q_~JU |uT»I1_pfc jp; ql,LUCLO|UUg[i qJu|JU^tL.tlJUL.li. 

ZIesus hhendraech zNazQrazti (Nazovrac'i) zhhazelealn. He points out that both 0. 'o' and 
n l|_- 'ov' can represent Greek 'omega.' 

Luke 24, 19 MS 347 Folio verso 43 torn from book: li LU C|_n l[]1 LU g I1J. NazGrazzoi 
(Nazovrac'woy). 

Verso 173: 

Matthew 2, 23 MS 347 Folio 25: ldJUqUJipfc|& qji |_ggh iTlJUpq.UJipfc[igl 

(J'UJipq.lJUphpl') P't liljuqnijjlfcgfi Ljn^bgfi (L|n^fcHgpj. Nazareth zi lizzzti ban 
margaraeiztn (margaraein) thae NazGrczzi cozezti (koch'esc'i). Ambrogio's text follows the 
manuscript. 

Ul L. n l|_- can be used to spell the same word. 

Mark 16, 2 MS 347 Folio missing: OdgbtT. oxzzem. OdgbTi C[TiLU. oxzzenzna. 


Psalm 131 (132), 11 & 18: ofitp oxel, JUILSfcLn (jo5fcL.nj) -^nLififfc. Iauxelo 
chummae. ofifc|_n \*Sn (o£b|_nj fiiflflj). oxelo imo. 



John 1, 39 MS 347 Folio 10: opilUlli. otheuan. Ill l_pil Ill'll .£ (opilluTi.^). 

autheuanch. (flthevank') Oddly enough, MS 347 uses the 'long o' form of the word in its text. 


Recto 174: 

Psalm 146 (147), 2 & 8: UlLp^'lifctjfc.JJ. aurhneztech. 0p^’XdflL|9'IJU[i. 

Orchnuthai. op^'lini.pp, (op^'lim.pfclJUifpj Orchnutaib. The 
strange forms with 'k" for 'h' cannot be explained: Acharrean in his Root Dictionary does not 
list any dialect form that has 'k" for 'h'; however, 'th' is found and forms without 'r' show the 
development of 'rh' to 'sh' and 'x.' 

Matthew 19, 30 MS 347 Folio 1: pUiqnLif.^ tn.h£lh^ UllfUJU^[iTi^ jfcinpli.^. ^ 
jklflM"£ LUIILUJ) |Vl, . Bazumch eglizzin, arhascinch ietinch. eu ietinch arhascinch. This 
passage in MS 347 has been copied in from a lost folio with many misspellings: Bazumch 
eglizzin, arhascinch ietinch. arhascinch. The text is missing the second phrase, and it is 
reasonable to think that the damage was subsequent to Ambrogio's death. 

From MS 178 opinions of the Church Fathers: II J‘[inL|9'IJU[i jfcppnpir|.nL|ftt;~ 
(jfcppnpr^nLl&fcuiT,), U tppnpr].nL|9'Ji~ (fcppnpri.nLptiL'li) 

( [i if [i HI. p fc Ill'll I Ll| LU m I1L b L n 9 h 91 ■ eu miuthai ierrorduthene, eu errorduthai imiuthene 
patuelozzizzae. 

Verso 174: 

At this point, Ambrogio has completed his journey through the Armenian alphabet, which he 
consistently compares with the mysterious Vandalic alphabet (this is a subject for a separate 
investigation). He now proceeds to investigate Armenian word formation, derivation and 
inflection: De syllabis servilibus Armenorum: Chapter XV: 

He misdivides '-agoyn' and creates a comparative ending Uq.nj. Agoi, & nj. oi. His 
examples come from Aristotle (MS 179) 



Aristotle Praedicabilitas: GLUULU|"lLUL| hasarac. GLUU LU |lLUL|LU g.Iljli. hasaracagoin. 
Other examples include: 5lJUljiLJUL|ftlJUq.njli. Xanauthagoin. |]li 1|1 LUli fc C|_ njli. 
Ientanegoin. These forms are, of course, created to translate Greek grammatical forms; 
Ambrogio could not have guessed their artificiality although Galanus and Holov would attempt 
to enshrine them in the common grammar and they do have some place today as a form of 
learned superlative. 

Matthew 27, 46 MS 347 Folio 5: He entertains the semantics of JiiT. 'im': ""LU6 
lUumnuuAl [lj*. ""LUlS fiiT. Astux im, Astux im. This is a new transliteration of a very 
often used text in Ambrogio. 

Recto 175: 

John 2, MS 347 Folio: lfim.li ^UUJp fiiTnj, UinLli l^LUHLUIl[i. Tun hair imoi, tun 
vagarhi. 

Porphyry: he has already mentioned the use of njp. -oir as a genitive in words such as 
Socratoir and Platonoir. 

Aristotle Praedicabilitas: we move on to verbal morphology, the future in tug. -Eszt-: 
umn|int|_fi. Storogi. UIJinpnq.bug[i. Storogeszti. GblJlLi. Heteu. GbinLibugj. 

Heteueszti. (Note the inappropriate use of 'y' for 'i' following Latin conventions), bugb. Il 
tugtu. -Eszze eu -eszzes. This ending is also characteristic of the imperative: 
(Tlll^ptugt. Machreszte. Ll|LUpC|.bLtUgtU. Pargeuesztes. It is evident that Ambrogio 
realizes a great deal of the semantics of the Armenian verb. 

Luke 3, MS 347 Folio: The ending fc. '-ae' is pursued: kLjkugh- Ecesztae (3rd person). 


Matthew 27 MS 347 Folio: ijipljkugh. Pharcesztae (note the 'a' used as a schwa). 



He continues into the common noun inflections and nominal abstract derivations: IlLf^LUJ, - 
Vthai, lUpfiL, -vthiu, lUfJ'LUp, -vthab, IflLfint . -vthene. We have already commented 
upon the strange interpretation that can be given to this series: a denasalized variety of the 
common declension; however, there is little evidence for such a dialect and it may be that acute 
Ambrogio simply missed the true nature of the most common declension due to the 
abbreviations used. 

Verso 175: 

He illustrates their use with the root for 'evil' zar. £LU|inL[ifcLU|i. Zaruthai. 

(ch'aruthiwn). 

Psalm: 140 (141), 4: pUllifiL £LUpnL|ftflit;. (£Wpm.|&fclJUln) Baniu Zaruthene. 

Psalm 119, 68 & 102: II J 4>LjUfigpiflL|fr|jUp eu i caglzzuthab chQ. (ew i 

k'ghc'ruthamb k'ov) ^Ul^gnp. (^wr^gp) Chaglzzor. .£LUrigpm.|fr|jU[i. 

(.pLUgI 1 11L[fr JiL in I Chaglzzruthai. Note the intrusive'o'in the word 'k'aghc'r'. and the 
mistransliteration of many words. Clearly he does not understand the abbreviations here. We 
do not possess his Psalter so we cannot know if this is a manuscript form. 

Psalm 145 (146), 5: OC|.l<LUL|LUl<. ^gnacan. 

Psalm 90 (91), 1: OC|_l,nL[frLUfi. (joq.t,nL|&t;Wlt, J ^gnuthai. 

Porphyry: He passes on to the prefixed particle llfcp. 'Ver-': Verluxani. eu 

lJ_kp|^nLdlflL|ftlJU[i. Verluxuthai. |i L|_h |i|_nL 6LUL| Ill'll Uli . I Verluxacansn. He cites a 
marginal note of Latin in Armenian script which glosses the above words: 
nkqOLnLr].op[i[iU. Rhez£21udQriis. Veriendunin. i^tpt^g. 

Verelizt. 


Recto 176: 



ng. -ozz is next. It has a plural significance. 


Psalm 129 (130), 2: LJUr|_n|fr[ig [liTng. Aglothizt imozt. 

Matthew 27, 25 MS 347 Folio 4: lipi].[ill(| (Ttpng. Ordiozt merozt. 

He also looks into 'Zi' and 9h- 'Tzi'. The later has many verbal and derivative functions; 
the former is a dependent clause marker equivalent to Latin 'ut.' 

Matthew 26, 2 MS 347 Folio 150: |u|jU£kug[i. Il qji |u|jU£kug[i. Hhazezti eu zi 
hhazezti. (xach'el anel) 

Matthew 27, 32 MS 347 Folio 5: l||tLpfT*kULI. l||iL|itLLUg|i. Ciurenea. Ciurenazti. 

John 1: 41, 47 & 49 MS 347 Folios 9 &10: [lUfilJUfcL.. Israael. fUI|UUt|_Wgh- 
Israaelazzi. Note that Ambrogio makes no distinction between -zt- and -zz-. hLp- Iur brings 
us to qfcmwjphLp- (cLtap^jr 1 Zelbairiur. (zeghbayr iwr) where the normal 

'gh' is written with a light T and the pronoun is merged with its preceding word. The reading 
in the MS agrees with the Zohrabian text; this is Ambrogio's clear miscopying. 

Verso 176: 

Psalm 109 (110), 2 & 3: SlilJUL (SliLUj) Xnau Zchez. LUIlLU^fcugfc 

Uun-LU_pfcugt l _|3fcC|_ Ahracheszte chez. The occasion is the exploration of Armenian 
Jghq. Chez. 

His final topic is the use of the schwa [|g_. Q. 'Iez, ien, ie' intially, medially, and finally: 
[iq_UJIJUli(ilJULnjli. Iezpanxaloin. iflJUpAnjli. Tearhien marmnoin. And 

its syllabic use when an 'i' or 'u' is lost when a word is inflected: 



Porphyry: UHLIfl. Sut. U|]L|11■ Sietae. Here the added auxiliary has motivated the apocope 
or Ambrogio has misconstrued the meaning and we have some sort of ablative form. 

^iTljUplUflU q.lflL. Hismarits gol. H 2<rijUp[ill1[iU q.lflL ifUipP'fi, Hismarities gol 
marthi. 

With this last example he closes his discussion of Armenian in the Introduction. 

Part IV: Appendix to Chapter II 

Pavia MS 347 and the Zohrabian Bible: a Comparative Study 

The Contents of Codex 347 'Breviarium armeniacum.' (Most properly a 'Lectionary' H LU 2 H C|) 

Note that the book is identified as a IT LU 2 HI 11 y but that is the name for the Armenian 'Ritual,' 
which this book plainly is not; things are further obscured by the claim that the book is a 
'Breviary' or a dLU J 1 LU C|. Ji|i ._|5, but this is even further from the actual identity. This Codex 
represents a much damaged 'Lectionary and the identification should be changed in the 
manuscript catalogue. 

The following list is an attempt to delineate the New Testament and Old Testament texts found 
in this 14th century Kaffa paper manuscript. We will note any missing pages when possible. 
The edition used is from a microfilm and the references are to folios, which will be designated 
recto and verso. The identification of the biblical author comes mainly from the text or from 
Latin glosses made by Ambrogio. Many passages were very well known and could be 
identified easily, while others were less so or were part of passages missing folios in the text. 

Old Testament: 

2 Samuel 5, 1-10 Folio 121-122r 

Proverbs 10, 22-? Folio 141 Identified as Wisdom. 

Proverbs 11, 2-11 Folio 126-127r 

Proverbs 2, 1-12 Folio 142-143r 

Proverbs 3, 19-26 Folio 152 



Proverbs 8, 4-8 

Folio 122 

Ecclesiastes 11, 9-10; 12, 1-3 

Folio 153 

Wisdom 1, 1-7 

Folio 145 Identified as Proverbs 

Wisdom 2, 23-25; 3, 1-7 

Folio 144v-145 No identifying title. 

Wisdom 7, 21-25 

Folio 15 lv Identified as Proverbs 

Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) 24, 


23-30 

Folio 141v-142r Identified as Wisdom. 

Isaiah 4, 2-6 

Folio 122v 

Isaiah 6, 1-7 

Folio 124v-125r 

Isaiah 33, 20-22 

Folio 132 

Isaiah 40, 3-8 

Folio 124r 

Isaiah 41, 1-3 

Folio 130 

Isaiah 41, 13-20 

Folio 127 

Isaiah 42, 7 

Folio 128r 

Isaiah 45, 17-19 

Folio 123 

Isaiah 54, 1-11 

Folio 128-129r 

Isaiah 58, 2-5 

Folio 134 

Isaiah 60, 20-22 

Folio 125r 

Isaiah 61, 3-6 

Folio 129 

Isaiah 66, 5-8 

Folio 130v 

Ezekiel 3, 17-21 

Folio 125v-126r 

Ezekiel 9, 11; 10, 1-2 

Folio 129v-130r 

Ezekiel 47, 4-13 

Folio 133 

Jeremiah 16, 16-21 

Folio 131 

Hosea 14, 3-4 

Folio 128r Identified as Isaiah 

Hosea 14, 6 

Folio 127v Identified as Isaiah 

Zachariah 2, 10-13 

Folio 132v 

Malachai 2, 5-7 

Folio 13 lv 

Malachai 3 

Folio 132v a fragment 

Malachai 4, 5-6 

Folio 123v 



New Testament: 


Matthew 1, 21-23 

Folio 21r 

Matthew 1, 7-17 

Folio 75 

Matthew 2, 1-23 

Folio 23-25 

Matthew 2, 13-14 

Folio 21 v 

Matthew 3, 1-15 

Folio 73-74 

Matthew 5, 1-12 

Folio 32 

Matthew 5, 13-16 

Folio 68 

Matthew 5, 17-20 

Folio llr 

Matthew 5, 17-48 

Folio 99-102 

Matthew 6, 1-21 

Folio 94v-97r (Pater Noster) 

Matthew 6, 22-24 

Folio 27 v 

Matthew 6, 22-34; 7, 1-27 

Folio 90v-94r 

Matthew 9, 18-26 

Folio 76 

Matthew 9, 36; 10, 1-9 

Folio 84-85r 

Matthew 10, 16-22 

Folio 33r (The Wolves among 

Matthew 10. 1-9 

Folio 67-68r 

Matthew 11, 25-29 

Folio 42v 

Matthew 13, 51-52 

Folio 58r 

Matthew 16, 13-20 

Folio 68v-69r 

Matthew 17, 1-13 

Folio 69v-70 

Matthew 19, 29-30 

Folio 1 

Matthew 20, 29-34; 21, 1-11 

Folio 58-59 

Matthew 21, 12-17 

Folio 48v-49r 

Matthew 22, 44-46 

Folio 5 lr 

Matthew 23, 1-12 

Folio 86 

Matthew 23, 4-12 

Folio 119 

Matthew 24, 30-35 

Folio 85-86r 

Matthew 25, 34-46 

Folio 28r-28v 

Matthew 26, 19-30 

Folio 150 



Matthew 27, 3-48 
Matthew 28, 1-20 
Matthew 28, 57-61 

Mark 2, 1-12 
Mark 3, 14-19 
Mark 6, 15-22 
Mark 13, 6-27 
Mark 13, 32-37 

Luke 1, 26-38 
Luke 1, 41-44 
Luke 1, 57-67 
Luke 2, 1-7 
Luke 2, 22-40 
Luke 2, 8-11 
Luke 4, 43-45; 5, 1-11 
Luke 5, 12-16 
Luke 6, 20-23 
Luke 6, 7-48 
Luke 7, 2-8 
Luke 7, 11-14 
Luke 9, 1-6 
Luke 9, 24-27 
Luke 9, 44-48 
Luke 10, 1-3 
Luke 10, 16-20 
Luke 10, 21-24 
Luke 11, 26-28 
Luke 12, 2-7 
Luke 12, 2-8 


Folio l-5r 
Folio 60-61 
Folio 19r 

Folio 77-78r 
Folio 90r 

Folio 12v-13v (Herod and John the Baptist) 
Folio 114-115 

Folio 20r 

Folio 72-73r 
Folio 14 
Folio 65-66r 

Folio 21v-22r 
Folio 26-27v 

Folio 134v 
Folio 97-98 
Folio 81v-82r 
Folio 52v 
Folio 102v-106 
Folio 57 
Folio 20v 

Folio 16v 
Folio 53r 
Folio 53r-53v 

Folio 19v 
Folio 22v 
Folio 88v 
Folio llr 
Folio 55 
Folio 64-65r 



Luke 12, 32-48 

Folio 109-1 llr 

Luke 12, 36-40 

Folio 83r 

Luke 13, 33-35 

Folio 66v 

Luke 15, 1-10 

Folio 30 (The Lost Sheep) 

Luke 15, 8-32 

Folio 107-109r (The Prodigal) 

Luke 16, 1-27 

Folio 111-113v (Lazarus and Dives) 

Luke 21, 10-19 

Folio 31 

Luke 21, 34-38 

Folio llv-12r 

Luke 21, 5-38 

Folio 116-118 

Luke 23, 32-49 

Folio 5v-7r 

Luke 23, 50-53 

Folio 78v 

Luke 24, 20-35 

Folio 44r-45r 

Luke 24, 36-40 

Folio 45v 

Luke 24, 41-53 

Folio 62-63r 

John 1, 1-18 

Folio 54 (John the Baptist) 

John 1, 35-42 

Folio lOr-lOv 

John 1, 43-51 

Folio 9-10r;Folio 51v-52r 

John 2, 12-22 

Folio 47v-48 (The Cleansing of the Temple) 

John 3, 13-21 

Folio 70v-71 

John 4, 43-50 

Folio 82 

John 5, 38-47 

Folio 56 

John 5,19-30 

Folio 15-16r 

John 8, 57-59 

Folio 76r 

John 9, 39-41;10, 1-10 

Folio 17v-18v 

John 10, 11-16 

Folio 17r-17v 

John 10, 22-34 

Folio 120 

John 11, 1-46 

Folio 38-42r (Lazarus) 

John 11, 55-56; 12, 1-11 

Folio 37 (Lazarus' Feast) 

John 14, 15-25 

Folio 63-64r 

John 15, 12-16 

Folio 87 



John 16, 20-25 

Folio 87v-88r 

John 16, 23-28 

Folio 49v 

John 16, 33; 17, 1-9 

Folio 29 

John 19, 12-17 

Folio 28v 

John 19, 25-41 

Folio 7-8v 

John 19, 39; 20, 1-18 

Folio 78v-81r 

John 20, 19-25 

Folio 50 

John 20, 26-31 

Folio 83v (Doubting Thomas) 

John 21, 1-25 

Folio 46r-47r 

Acts 2, 42-47; 3, 1-21 

Folio 33v-36v 

Acts 12, 1-2 

Folio 145v 


Paul: Romans 1, 1-12 

Folio 136 

Paul: Romans 16, 24-27 

Folio 137v 

Paul: 1 Corinthians 12, 2-8 

Folio 147r 

Paul: 1 Corinthians 12, 26-31; 


13, 1-10 

Folio 140 

Paul: 1 Corinthians 15, 12-15 Folio 146v 

Paul: 2 Corinthians 4, 1-7 

Folio 137 

Paul: Galatians 3, 24-29 

Folio 149v 

Paul: Galatians 5, 22-26 

Folio 137 

Paul: Ephesians 3, 13-21 

Folio 138 

Paul: Ephesians 4, 17-31 

Folio 148-149r 

Paul: 1 Timothy 3, 14-16 

Folio 119v 

Paul: 2 Timothy 2, 3-7 

Folio 152v 

Paul: Titus 2, 11-15 

Folio 1 

Paul: Hebrews 1, 3-12 

Folio 135 

Paul: Hebrews 2, 11-13 

Folio 138v 

Paul: Hebrews 2, 14-18 

Folio 144r 


Paul: Hebrews 6, 9-11 


Folio 136v 



Paul: Hebrews 11, 32-40 

Folio 147-148r 

Paul: Hebrews 13, 10-16 

Folio 151 

James 3, 5-14 

Folio 146 The dangers of the tongue 

1 Peter2, 1-3 

Folio 152 

2 Peterl, 16-19 

Folio 153v 

2 Peter3, 8-15 

Folio 143 

1 John 1, 9-10; 2, 1-2 

Folio 139r 

1 John 3, 2-9 

Folio 139 


The Troubled Text of Sirach 24: 

There are a number of variant readings in MS 347 that differ from the Zohrabian 
Bible, yet a complete listing of these must wait for another work. Some sense of the 
variations can be had from the differences noted in the citations found in Ambrogio; 
however, I think it appropriate to give one extended example to the reader. 

The following compares the various translations of Sirach 24 (the Greek is already a 
translation of a Hebrew original according to the Prologue). The texts are ordered according 
to the numbering scheme below; what is interesting is the lacunae or additions contained in the 
various traditions. The text from Pavia MS 347 (an Armenian Catholic 14th century 
Lectionary) clearly follows the Vulgate most closely, yet has significant departures from the 
Oskanean Bible (1666), which was translated directly from the Latin at the time of printing. 

The Numbering of the Texts: 

1. The Septuagint (Rahlfs): Sirach 24, 13-14 & 17-20 

2. The New English Bible: Sirach 24, 13-14 & 17-22 

3. The Jerusalem Bible: Sirach 24, 23-26 

4. The Vulgate: Sirach 24, 17-19 & 23-31 



5. Oskanean (1666): Sirach 24, 17-19 & 23-31 

6. MS 347 (14th cen.): Sirach 24, 23-31 

6a. Fragments of MS 347 from Ambrogio (Folios are missing from 347): Sirach 
24, 17 

7. Zohrabian (1805): Sirach 24, 17-19 & 22-29 

8. Yerevan Theological Institute's Critical Text (1998): 17-19 & 22-29 

Ambrogio's Sirach citations from MS 347 in the body of his Introductio..:. 
qllhujph- Zcipri; p l|LUr|_fcU. i cades. Ambrogio Recto 159 

qi|HM.L|li i\lU pI1J p h p p._pnI_L- ztucnvardenoiierichfT 
Ambrogio Verso 162 


1. tu^ iceBpo^ i£viii|nu0i)v ev rep Xipdvop 

2. There I grew l ik e a cedar of Lebanon, 

4. Quasi cedrus exaltata sum in Libano, 

5. hppL cpTlujp pLU|iij|uugfcLUL fciT p LppLuTLuXnL. 

7. hppL. Xna puupftp p L.tpJiXli LppLuTLuXnL: 

8. tpphi. lariS puip&p p ]_hp|i1ali L.ppui’UuiiiTn.: 


1. cai mndpioDD^ ev opeoiv Aepptuv' 

2. like a cypress on the slopes of Hermon, 

4. Et quasi cypressus in monte Sion; 

5. h pppli q_ULupr|. p L.tpJiXli UpnX: 

6a. qLlihujph- 

7. U pppli uuuprj. p LfcPh^ fibpiTnX[i: 

8 . tic ppphi. uuj/pip p |_hpp1aii IkVihpiTnlap: 


l.ioff i£viii|nu0i)v ev AiyyaSoi^ 

2. l ik e a date-palm at Engedi, 

4. Quasi palma exaltata sum in Cades, 

5. hppll LUpJ'lULbXp pLLipijpLUgfcLUL fciT p Miuipbu. 



6a. 


\i IjLUipfcu. 


1. cai ^vtii poGou ev Iepixco, 

2. like the roses of Jericho. 

4. Et quasi plantatio rosae in Iericho. 

5. U [ippL. qLUim/Uj i^uipir].nj jbpfi^niL. 

6a. (|_l|lITILl|"l* iluipq.b'linj \i tph^ ni l- 

7. U [ippL. iliupq.t;'ii|i En|uiunnLl^ jbp^ni^: 

8. ti-L jipphi. i|uipr|.b.liji 1anpuimm_lilj jtip|"i.pnv[: 

1. tu^ eXdia einrpenifc ev neBup, 

2.1 grew l ik e a fair olive-tree in the vale, 

4. Quasi oliva speciosa in campis, 

5. Ll hPPb. q.br\bg^Luq.njl, [i ipu^inh- 

7. U hPPb. i^iujbLnL; [i r|. u.i 2U i h : 

8. tn_ jipphi. i|uijhpnv£ lpui ji: 

1. cai i£viii|nu0i)v tu^ nXdravo^. 

2. or a plane-tree planted beside the water. 

4. Et quasi platanus exaltata sum iuxta aquam in plateis. 

5. U hPPb. piu|i&|uugbiUL q^Uou [i q.biugu j>m.pg \* ^|uuiqiu|uu^: 

7. U hPPb. ululu \i q.Eiugu j>ni.pg pujphpijugijuj: 

8. tn_ jipphi. uuii-u q.iiuigu ^m_pg puip&puiguij: 

7. U hPPb. plib^^i uiptTuiimiugnLg[i qnuinu {*£: 

8. bu jipphi. phuhljliji uipifuimuigm.g|i ipuimu |-ivT: 

l.eyiD tu^ ajineXo^ epXaarqaa x^piv, cai ra fvBi| pou icapno^ 

2.1 put forth lovely shoots like the vine. And my blossoms were a harvest 

3.1 am l ik e a vine putting out graceful shoots. My blossoms bear the fruit 
4. Ego quasi vitis fructificavi suavitatem odoris; Et flores mei fructus 



5 . bu pppli qjip[*■ igpmr^LUpbpbgp q^uiifbrinLl&tiLTi ^nuinj U 

aiur^filj \i£ Lgmiur\_p 

6 . bu npujbu qjiui igmr\LUpbpbgp n ml, IjbEiug U diurifiLj \*f 

1. Gd^i)^ mi nXovTov. eyu) pTjTijp ti|£ ayampretus ti)^ heXi|£, mi 

$opou 

2. of wealth and honor. (I gave birth to noble love, reverence, 

3. of glory and wealth. 

4. honoris et honestatis. Ego mater pulchrae dilectionis, et timoris, 

5. lAjiuiunLinj U ^LuJ'bumnLpbiub: bu ifiujp q.brpbgfilj uuupt|iJ'LUE. 

U bp^h L ah- 

6 . u|Lumnuij U igiup^b2UinLf»bLUb: bu ifuijp LuJ'ppa uppnj U 

bp^bah 

7 . nuui^ nuin^ ijuunuig U 2^np^iug: 

8. riurn^ jiiT nuui^ ijunnuig he jiinphuig: 

1. nn yvaHEd); nil ti|£ octul^ cXitiSo^, SiSopai ouv it am toi£ 

reicvoi^ pou, aeiyevii^ roi£ Xeyopevoi^ inr 

2. Knowledge and holy hope; and I gave all these my eternal progeny to God's 

4. Et agnitionis, et sanctae spei. In me gratia omnis viae et veritatis; In me omnis spes vitae 

5. U q-tHfiiupbiul, U uppnj jiuunj: hlib. 2^np^ ui~ifji 

aiuELULgiup^p U i^J'wpmiupbLUE: hlib. uiifblijujfli jnju 
IjbEiug U 

6 . U ifb^iupbLUl, U umpp jiuunj: h jfui 2^np^^ uitTtt, IjbEiug U 

l aiirou). npoaeXOere npo^ pe, oi citi8ij|ioijvte£ pou, 

2. elect.) Come to me, who desire me, 

3. Approach me, you who desire me, 

4. virtutis. Transite ad me, omnes qui concupiscitis 

5. g^opnLfJ'biuL: Un. [iu uit,gt^ uiifujriib,pbujiV nj^ giul^iuj j) 



6 . qLULpnL|frkmti. C^^iuLuipriL^ uuJ'tt,[i^tiju'li np gLul,qLuj_p 

7. ITuumh-P h u n P guu^^uuj^ \*h\L, 

8. LTuiinj'/.p inn. |"iu np guihljuijp 

1. to yap |ivi)|idcnivdv [iou ilnep to |ieXi yXuicu, 

2. And eat your fill of my fruit. The memory of me is sweeter than syrup, 

3. And take your fill of my fruits, For memories of me are sweeter than honey, 

4. me, Et a generationibus meis implemini; Spiritus enim meus super mel 

5. [iTi&. U \i uuu^J'iu^LUTLug pJ'ng L.qiJupnL,p: ftji ^nq.^ \*f q.fcp _pml, 

qj'fcfip 

6. [iT,& U jLUCLq.LuqiuTLug [itTng L.g£hJS : BnL'bjfiiT J£uuh qyffcrip 

7. U [1 iqin^nj LupJTntrug fiiTng L.gj>h^ : 

8. hu |i ujinr^nj uipiTinhuig jiiTrig l_9£h-P : 

1. cai ij irXTipovopia |iou ilnep |ieXvto£ rnpuiv. 

2. The possession of me sweeter than honey dripping from the comb. 

3. Inheriting me is sweeter than the honeycomb. 

4. dulcis, Et haereditas mea super mel et favum. 

5. -Jp!U- 1 n.gP- l 1 uurujuT,q.nL|9'JiLTi fiJ 1 [1 i(fcp ,puiTi qJ'fcrip U qjunp|iu|ii: 

6 . 4 pui^gp. U dLLUiLUTq_nLptiLl, [iJ 1 qJ'fcrip U qjunpfui: 

1. oi eoflujvTe^ [ie eti neivdaoucrtv, 

2. Whoever feeds on me will be hungry for 

more, 

3. They who eat me will hunger for more, 

4. Memoria mea in generationes saeculorum. Qui edunt me adhuc 

5. 3[i2WijiijuLj [i(T juig_g.u jiULpmtTipg: n|i _p nunhl, qjui, Uliu 

6 . 3[i2LUUUuq [iJ 1 juiqt^upTi jiULpmhLUTpg: flp,p nun hi, jfViitTi n; 

7. 3[i2LUUUuq [iJ 1 uiqt^fc juiqtj.. 

8. Sjijinuunlj jiiT uiCLq-t; juiclcj.. 



1. cai oi nivovres [ie en 81+ifcroucn.v. 

2. And whoever drinks from me will thirst for more. 

3. They who drink me will thirst for more. 

4. esurient, Et qui bibunt me adhuc sitient Qui 

5. ■Jpuun.ElhSh^- Ll nj_p [ij'iqbli qjiu, LlLlu iiupLULfig[il,. f\\i 

6. Ll piTigbli jfViifcli n; iiu|uuLfcug[il,: U n\ijg 

7. h np piTigtli jfTbfcV g.iJup&biJUL ifiuui|iuuq.fcugfcli j[i 

8. hi. np pifphh. r|.uipdhui]_ i|iuiifuiiphug|-ih. j|-iu: 


I d Onajcoiiaiv |iov ouV aioxuvOiioETai, cai oi Epya^oiiEvoi ev epoi 

ou’x a|iapTt)aoiicnrV. 

2. To obey me is to be safe from disgrace. Those who work in wisdom will not 

go astray. 

3. Whoever listens to me will never have to blush, Whoever acts as I dictate 

will never sin. 




4. audit me non confundetur, Et qui operantur in me non peccabunt; 

5. L.ufc n£ uiiTui^fc. h n \ijg q.npibl< [TbL., iTfc^uiX^tli: 

6 . L.nLjigtli \i\h luiT iu;>bugbli. U n \ijg q.npibl< jjiu 

4. Qui elucidant me vitam aetemam habebunt. 

5. flj^ LqLUjiLuaiugnLgLulifcl, qjiu, q^bLuliU jLULpmbXLugiuXu 

umiULigpl*: 

6 . fl \ijg LnLULULnpbugpl, jpEL Ljbuul'U jLULpmbXLugiuXu l|UUL.gh^<: 



Afterword 

We have examined each of the Armenian citations made by Teseo Ambrogio and Guillaume 
Postel, while we have given a generous selection of the materials found in Rivola. 

Ambrogio's synchronic presentation of a diachronic linguistic situation (he used texts from 
different communities, traditions and periods) may have influenced the later Catholic 
missionary conviction that the Armenian language needed regularization and standardization 
along the lines of Latin. Nonetheless, he also presented the Renaissance world with a very 
familiar territory in a very unfamiliar garb (the Armenian language and alphabet). 

It may seem trivial today, but the form and shape of the written word had profound meaning 
for the Ancient, Medieval and Renaissance world. Early printing was still immersed in this 
World of significant irregularities that were native to the uniqueness of the manuscript; only a 



century of book making would finally impress readers and authors with the importance of 
regulation and comparative standardization: tables, alphabetization, and indices were not 
automatically recognized as the innovative tools that printing made available to all (Ong a.). 
Ironically, this world of the unstandardized was also profoundly ahistorical, so that our interest 
in time-laden variation was hardly considered by the scholars of the day. 

Ambrogio's task was to set out the commonalities of Christian communities divided by 
language and alphabets; he did this with remarkable precision, and it became the task of other, 
later scholars, to emphasize the profound differences that separated supposedly Christian 
brothers. 

In conclusion, Ambrogio's world view may be clarified by reference to a dichotomous 
classification of scholarship found in a history of Renaissance printing. Butler notes that there 
are crucial differences between the antiquarian and the historian: one collects facts for 
themselves, while the other uses the facts collected to create an interpretational diagram of the 
past's reality (Butler). As we examine Ambrogio's table of contents we realize that he was 
better placed on the antiquarian side of the continuum connecting these two world views; it was 
the nature of his times that the antiquarian approach predominated, yet it is that very 
antiquarian material collected that allows the later historian (a Gibbon for instance) to proceed. 
(Butler, Grafton, Cowe) 
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